


orld’s Accuracy Record 


HE importance of accuracy in typewriting was never 

more forcefully illustrated than in the Fourth Annual 

Contest for the School Typewriting Championships of 

the New York Metropolitan District, held by the Short- 
hand Society, Inc., April 25th. The superiority of a type- 
writing methad was never more clearly demonstrated. 

Two students of Rational Typewriting established world's 

for accuracy—100 per cent perfect. 

They won the first eleven places in the contest and cap- 
tured the following events: 

The Championship of the entire Metropolitan District. 

The Championship of the Borough of Brooklyn. 

The Amateur School Championship of New York City. 

The contest was open to the 1914 students of public and 

rivate schools. It was the largest schvol contest ever held 

here were 118 entries from twenty schools, including many 
of the leading high schools and private commercial schools of 
New York City. 

The notable feature of the « 
fifteen students from Wood's Brooklyn Business School. w 
was composed entirely of Rational typists, and was awarded 
the Championship. This team obtained 145644 points out of 
a possible 1500, with an average of 97.1%, while maintaining 
an average net speed of 40.3 words a minute 

The team winning second place obtained only 1176 points 
out of a possible 1500. The average percentage of the mem 
bers of the winning team was higher than the highest percentage made by any one of the other contest- 
ants. The Rational typists not only exceeded the others in accuracy, but also in speed. 

The lowest grade of any Rational typist was 91.899%—which was higher than the average of either of 
the other two competing teams, whose averages were: Kaplan, 83.98%, and Jamaica High School, 
85.50%. The highest pore made by writers of any other method was 95.41%—which was below 
the average of Rational typists, whose average was 97.1 

The average number of errors made by Rational typists was 3.8; the average for all of the contest- 
ants not using the Rational method was 28.6; the lowest number of errors made by any of the other 
contestants was 6. 

Every one of the Rational typists qualified; members of both of the other teams fell below the quali- 


fying requirements. 
WHY “RATIONAL” WINS 


Not only did the students of the Rational method win de 
cisively, but they showed superior results at every point—in 
accuracy (which was the real test). and in speed. 

The Rational typists won because they had the advantage 





ntest was the team work of 
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The remarkably consistent and superior work of every 
one of the Rational! typists in this contest naturally leads to 
the inquiry: “What is the reason for their uniform success? 


All the contestants had practically the same time for prep 
aration. 


In ability. the students of one school will average with 
those of another: the advantage, if any, is with the high 
schools. 


The same can be said of teachers, since the average of the 
work of all the schools not using Rational Typewriting was 
practically on a level—and the teacher of the winning typists 
was herself a former student of one of the schools whose team 
was defeated. With these factors eliminated, the problem 


resolves itself into a question of the methods used. 


Tbe Greqg Fablishing Com any 


New York 





Chicago 


of a simple, pedagogica! method of touch typewriting 

Rational Typewriting is radically different from other 
methods—and this difference is unmistakably shown in the 
results of the contest A booklet explaining the method w 
be sent free to teachers. Ask for “Points About R. T.” 

Rational Typewriting is on the approved list in New York 
City—Day and Evening Elementary Schools, Supply List N 
7344. 

A sample copy of Rational typewriting will be sent to any 
shorthand or typewriting teacher upon receipt of 10 cents t 
cover postage. 
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Shorthand Writing a Craft 


By Frances Effinger-Raymond 


E have just read a recent text on 
W English in which we find many 

valuable suggestions for those of 
us who are determined to write shorthand 
easily and accurately. For the benefit of 
our readers we have presumed to para- 
phrase some of the statements contained 
in this manual for writers. 

The ability to write shorthand well can- 
not be improvised, nor can any treatise or 
teacher provide an emergency recipe which 
will enable its possessor to dispense with 
long and more or less laborious prepara- 
tion. It can be learned, like any other 
craft, and since the process of learning can 
be hastened and made easier by suggestion, 
criticism, and direction, we may fairly say 
it can be taught. 

The number of persons who cannot, un- 
der favorable conditions, learn shorthand 
is negligible. Anyone willing to take the 
trouble can acquire it. 

The fundamental requirement for the 
rapid and effective learning of every craft 
is active effort on the part of the learner. 
In a certain sense nothing can be taught— 
no process, no craft, no science—all must 
be learned. The simplest physical proc- 
esses, such as walking, cannot be taught; 
is long as the pupil refuses to participate 
in the process, refuses to make the effort 
to walk, instruction is futile. No man 
ver wrote shorthand well unless he ac- 
tively tried to learn it. 

The whole world, in a sense, is a school 

or shorthand writers, and life gives daily 
nstruction in the craft to all who will 
listen and practice. Shorthand is talk set 
lown on paper as rapidly as it is uttered, 
nd every new object or idea named in 
ir hearing offers an-increase in vocabu- 
ry, and every well-phrased sentence is a 
sson in synonyms, in grammar, and in 
yle. 


Copyright, 1914, by the Gregg Publishing Company 


Why then are there so many persons 
who “take” shorthand incomparably bet- 
ter than others, and some who are help- 
less and aghast when on a ‘take’? There 
are doubtless many causes which singly 
or in combination account for these facts. 

In some cases it is a defect in the one 
reporting; but often it is because the re- 
porter has what psychologists call “short 
reaction times,” or he possesses a torpid 
body and needs the strong stimulant of a 
contest, or the visible gallery of possible 
admirers before he develops full speed and 
power. 

Habit claims its part; self-conscious- 
ness, also, is a factor of no mean impor- 
tance. Self-consciousness, like any other 
distraction of attention from the main ac- 
tivity, may withdraw from that activity 
much or nearly all of one’s power. 

Then there is the class who do not prac- 
tice shorthand often enough to make it 
mechanical. Mental and physical powers 
are disintegrated by the amount drawn off 
to the instrument used. Writing is, at 
first, a slower mode of expression than 
speech, and it is when the shorthand writer 
learns to think in the tempo of speech that 
he does not lose the impetus of self-con- 
trolled movement. 

The remedy for this condition obviously 
is persistent practice. 

Every treatise on shorthand writing 
must be not a collection of tricks but fun- 
damentally a treatise on poise. The too 
imaginative, the restless of mind, those 
who observe and feel, who reflect on like- 
nesses and differences and causes, who may 
be creative and yet not concentrative—are 
usually inaccurate stenographers. 

The stenographer should have an intel- 
lectual equipment of interesting material 
—not great in quantity but varied. The 
records of things read and heard and felt 
and seen, of remembered phrases, in which 
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others have embodied their reaction to the 
manifold elements of life, are fundamental 
requirements of a well-stored mind. 
Alertness of mind to observe and to seek, 
readiness to record observations, emotions, 
bits of knowledge from books, men or life 
are conditions necessary to the best equip- 
ment of the stenographer. What counts in 
reading, thinking and observing is the way 
in which one does these things. A mind 
that would grow must let no ideas become 
permanent except such as lead to action. 
The stenographer must be alert, curious. 
He must study words for they are the 
speech—the right 


ultimate element of 
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the right outline 
the important 


word in the right place 
in the right place—are 
things. 

The way to acquire a vocabulary is to 
meet new words, either in books or in 
speech, and learn what they mean and how 
they are used. Many of us know words 
by sight which we cannot use because we 
have never really known them. To note 
new words and then study their meanings, 
relations, distinctions, and uses in dic- 
tionaries, treatises on synonyms and anto- 
nyms and other books on usage, is impera- 
tive in the preparation for success as a 
stenographer. 


oOo 
Report of the Convention of the Wisconsin Commercial 
Educators’ Association 


NE of the most enthusiastic meet- 
ings of the Wisconsin Commercial 


Educators’ Association”was held in 
the rooms of the New Era Business Col- 
lege, Superior, on July 1 and 2. 

The keynote of the convention seemed 
to be for longer and stronger courses of 
study and higher standards of graduation. 

A program of splendid talks and ad- 
dresses, generally brief but to the point, 
was given by different members of the 
Association, followed by a lively discus- 
Business College Discipline was in- 
troduced by Mr. I. D. Wood of Antigo; 
Qualifications of Business Teachers, by 
C. A. Cowee; Commercial Geography, by 
E. D. Widmer; Graduation Exercises, by 
E. F. Quintal; Things Not Taught or 
Found in Text-Books, Thomas G. Alvord. 
Mr. C. O. Davis of the Remington Type- 
writer Company gave an excellent address, 
in which he advocated better and stronger 
courses in the stenographic and typewrit- 
ing departments, more attention to details 
of equipment and explained what his com- 
pany was trying to de by their award 
system, to help the schools. Mr. J. P. 
Simon gave a splendid talk on the subject 
of “Salesmanship.”” His address was 
listened to with great interest. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, F. J. Jonet, 
Green Bay, Wis.; Vice-President, E. D. 
Widmer, Wausau, Wis.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. W. Dale, Janesville, Wis. 

A resolution of condolence was sent to 


sion. 





W. D. MeDaniels of Oshkosh, express 
ing the Association's deep regrets in his 
sad bereavement through the loss of his 
wife. A resolution was also sent to Uncle 
Robert Spencer of Milwaukee, wishing him 
hearty congratulations on his enjoyment 
of good health, and that he might be 
spared many years for the inspiration of 
the cause of business education. 

The Association members were royally 
entertained by Professor Simon by a boat 
ride, theater party, and a strawberry din- 
ner. All were of unanimous opinion that 
Professor Simon is a jolly good fellow. 


© 4 } oO 


Your Magazine 


F your July number reached you with 
a pink slip attached to the first adver 
tising page, take warning! It means 
that that issue is the next to the last issu 
due you. And if your August number 
comes wrapped in green, you must pay 
attention to it, for it is the “last call.” It 
indicates that your subscription to the 
Gregg Writer has expired, and that you 
must renew immediately in order to insur 
your receiving the September issue. 
There are to be contests of all kinds, 
next year—shorthand, typewriting, artis 
try—everything! Prize awards and repro- 
duction features! Through the magazine 
you will make many times the subscription 
price—cash and efficiency benefits. Write 
Now. 
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Insurance Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Mr. Swem’s Notes 
(For key, see page 637.) 
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Reporting the President 


E are glad to be able to present 
W to our readers an _ interesting 

specimen of Charles L. Swem’s 
reporting notes taken during the Presi- 
dent’s address at Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, July 4th. Those who have seen 
the moving pictures of President Wilson 
delivering this address will remember see- 
ing Mr. Swem busily engaged in taking the 
shorthand notes, part of which are repro- 
duced in this number of the magazine. 

There is always a potent interest in 
work that has been done for a purpose 
and we feel that the many students of 
shorthand who read the magazine will be 
inspired by seeing the kind of shorthand 
notes Mr. Swem writes when he is taking 
down one of the President’s speeches. We 
are giving a transcript of the notes—al- 
though with the majority of readers of 
the system this will be entirely unneces- 
sary, as every word stands out clearly and 
boldly. Mr. Swem explains that the notes 
were taken on some loose leaves as he had 
run out of pages in the style of notebook 
he usually uses, which accounts for the 
lines being so widely spaced and also for 
the fact that his notes are larger than he 
usually makes them. The transcript is as 
follows: 

The most patriotic man, ladies and gentlemen, 
is sometimes the man who goes in the direction 
that he thinks right even when he sees half 
the world against him. It is the dictate of 
patriotism to sacrifice yourself if you think 
that that is the path of honor and of duty. Do 
not blame others if they do not agree with you. 
Do not die with bitterness in your heart because 
you did not convince the rest of the world, 
but die happy because you believe that you 
tried to serve your country by not selling your 
soul. Those were grim days, the days of 1776. 
Those gentlemen did not attach their names 
to the Declaration of Independence on this 
table expecting a holiday on the next day, and 
that 4th of July was not itself a holiday. They 
attached their signatures to that significant 
document knowing that if they failed it was 
certain that every one of them would hang for 
the failure. They were committing treason in 
the interest of the liberty of 3,000,000 people 
in America. All the rest of the world was 
against them and smiled with cynical incredulity 
at the audacious undertaking. Do you think 
that if they could see this great nation now 
they would regret anything that they then did 
to draw the gaze of a hostile world upon them? 
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Every idea must be started by somebody, and 
it is a lonely thing to start anything. Yet if 
it is in you, you must start it if you have-——— 


oO? 
The Panama-Pacific Handbook 
Tx first official publication of the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition is ready 

for circulation, and it is announced 
that its distribution throughout the world 
will be made by the Remington Typewriter 
Company. 

This booklet is not only valuable and 
interesting to every prospective visitor to 
California and the exposition and to every 
prospective exhibitor, but is also an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful piece of printing. It 
is superbly illustrated in colors, reproduc- 
ing original paintings and pictorial maps 
showing the arteries of travel the world 
over, the Panama Canal zone, California, 
San Francisco and vicinity, and the expo- 
sition. 

In accordance with the arrangementr 
made by the exposition management, a 
supply of these booklets for free distri- 
bution is now on hand at all Remington 
offices and it is announced that the com- 
pany invites all of our readers to call at 
the nearest Remington office and obtain a 
free copy. 


oO? 
Teachers’ Certificates 
BE ken. is given a list of those who 


have been granted our Teachers’ 
Certificate since the publication of 
the last announcement: 
Jeanette H. Baldwin, Springfield, Mass. 
Sadie Corcoran, Port Huron, Mich. 
Irven W. Davies, Marysville, Cal. 
Ida M. Fogelberg, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Caroline A. Gajafsky, Grecn Bay, Wis. 
Goldie Hancock, Meriden, Conn, 
Mabel L. Harmon, Kansas City, Mo. 
Eveline R. Hewitt, Springfield, Mass. 
Alice Landon, Springfield, Mass. 
Kathryn A. Meehan, Adams, Minn. 
Mary F. Ries, Marysville, Cal. 
Florence C. Rodman, Boston, Mass. 
Lola May Willoughby, Hobbs, Md. 
Gail Sympson, Keokuk, lowa. 
Mary A. Townsend, Snow Hill, Md. 
Josephine Wessman, Aurora, Nebr. 
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Gregg Shorthand an “Around the World” Passage 


OW the words, “a trip around the 

world,” stimulate the imagination! 

To take such a trip is the ambi 
tion of thousands of healthy, wide-awake 
young Americans who really appreciate 
the advantages traveling offers for educa- 
tion. But to many, unfortunately, such a 
trip must be denied. 

One of fortune’s favorites, however, is 
Mr. Allyne M. Freeman of Trenton, New 
Jersey, and he writes us how a knowledge 
of Gregg Shorthand was 
his “ticket” clear around 
the globe. He 
“Gregg Shorthand won 
for me a trip around 
this good old globe of 
ours.” 

To lead up to the trip 
briefly I would say that 
after having grad- 
uated from grammar school 
I spent one year at Nep 
tune High School, Ocean 
Grove, N. J. I acquired suf 
ficient bookkeeping knowl 
edge to take a position with 
a large firm in Asbury 
Park. After being with 
them for six months a rep 
resentative of the Rider 
Moore & Stewart Schools 
came to see me. He con- 
vinced me, after a fifteen 
minute interview, that I 
should go to Trenton and 
take a six months’ course 
in Gregg Shorthand. I 
partly worked my way 
through and paid the other 
part from previous sav- 
ings. 

1 had enough money to 
months and that was all, so I had to sink or 
swim—I decided to swim—and upon the ter- 
mination of my six months I was presented 
with a handsome diploma and placed in a 
splendid position on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at once. 

I stayed there six months and was then of- 
fered a better position with the Trenton Young 
Men’s Christian Association. I accepted and 
worked up from stenographer to private sec- 
retary. Six months had elapsed! A party of 
young fellows, forty-seven of them, were start- 
ing on a trip around the world and passed 
through Trenton, stopped at the Association. 
Having had several day dreams of a trip to 
Europe in cattle boats, etc., I thought this a 
good substitute, so after a short conversation 
with the leader I convinced him that I should 


SAVS, 


been 


hold out for six 


Autyye M. Freeman 


go on the trip and be his private secretary. It 
was agreed. And in addition I was allowed a 
sum of $350 for my services. 

The lads were from different states in the 
Union. It was authorized by President Wilson 
and under the leadership of Major Sidney S. 
Peixotto of the California National Guard. 

We started from Boston on the seventh of 
May, 1913, and after making a complete tour 
of the world, I landed back in Trenton, via 
San Francisco, in April, 1914. We visited 
the countries of England, France, Italy, Africa, 
Ceylon, Australia, Tasmania, Philippine Islands, 
Japan, Hawaiian 
Islands and the United 
States. The greatest hon 
ors were bestowed upon us 
country. It was 

American fleet 


China, 


in every 
a second 
reception 

Upon my return I was 
placed, in recognition of 
increased value to the trip 
around the world, in the 
position of business secre- 
tary in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

I want to say that all this 
is entirely due to the train- 
ing I received at the Rider- 
Moore & Stewart School 
and the book I carried 
around the world with me 

The Gregg Shorthand 
Manual All the success I 
have had up to the present 
time I feel is almost en- 
tirely due to the great help 
I have received through the 
knowledge dug out of its 
pages 

I wish you every success 
in your efforts to place this 
book where it will even- 
tually be—in every school 
and college in our, and every other, land. 

Mr. Freeman’s success in getting the 
chance to go around the world under these 
favorable conditions simply illustrates that 
a young man, given the right ambition, 
will find a way to accomplish what he sets 
out to do. He was ready when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself—and he recognized 
opportunity when he saw it. 

A 
eo CD oO 

“Success depends largely upon having 
the nerve to stick out the length of time it 
takes to get it.”"—-V. L. Price, Vice-presi- 
dent National Candy Co. 
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Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others. 
If you have discovered a ume: or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, “ pass it on™ for the benefit of others. 


you help yourself 


= 
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Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 
a twelve months’ extension of thei subscripuon. 


Another Vocabulary Suggestion 


O learn the meanings of unfamiliar 

words, I seldom fail when reading 

to jot down such a word in a note- 
book, together with the phrase in which 
the word and a very brief dic- 
tionary definition. From time to time I 
review the notebook. After a nine- 
months’ test, the results are most grati- 
fying. Not only do I recognize the 
word when I meet it, remembering 
the definition or context of sentence in 
which I previously found it used, but in 
scores of cases discover it has become a 
part of my working vocabulary. Knowing 
this, it now becomes a pleasure to spend 


occurs 


next 


the seconds necessary to pause in my read- 
ing to look up the definition of a “new” 
word.—Grace Rankin, Winnett, Mont. 


How to Produce Neat Work With an Old 
Ribbon 

It occasionally happens that the ste- 
nographer is called upon to do some im- 
portant work at once, but, unfortunately, 
his ribbon is all worn out, and he has no 
new one. The following suggestion may 
be of help in such a case. Place about three 
or four sheets of ordinary typewriting 
paper behind the carbon copy. If tissue 


paper is available, use about a dozen. As 
the type will thus touch a softer surface, 
the result will be that the typewriting will 


be more clear and even, and any de 
ficiencies due to a poor ribbon will be much 
less noticeable, thus adding considerably to 
the general appearance of the typewritten 
page.—Waino Wm. Granlund, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Fountain Pen Ink 
An excellent fountain pen ink can be 
made by soaking in water four or five feet 


of discarded purple typewriter ribbon. I 
have tried various inks in the past ten 
years, and find this method produces an 
ink that will not clog, and which flows 
readily and dries rapidly with a uniform 
permanent Norman 8S. Cumming, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


tone. 


When Cutting Stencils 


In cutting stencil sheets for the Edison 
Rotary or any rotary mimeograph, if you 
put a carbon sheet with a sheet of paper 
on the outside, on the back of the stencil 
before cutting it, you can get an exact 
copy of the stencil as it is being cut. In 
this way you can quickly determine 
whether or not you have made any mis- 
takes in cutting the stencil and also have 
a copy of same before running it through 
the mimeograph.—A. M. Freeman, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Where Carbons Are Required 


I have found that the easiest way in 
writing a large amount of work where 
many carbon copies are made is to pile 
the sheets one set on top of the other as 
written, commencing with No. 1, which 
will be at the bottom, with the last page 
written on top. When the work is com 
pleted, lay out the last page in as many 
rows as there are carbon copies, and con- 
tinue to add one page to each row, always 
commencing with the original, and when 
all are separated the work will be in 
proper form, each copy complete; also, 
while the work is being transcribed, the 
last page written is always before the 
worker for ready reference; and other 
pages farther back may be easily referred 
to by turning over the pages, face down, 
till the one desired is reached, and then 
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replacing the pages turned over by simply 
turning them back again.—Edith L. Mook, 
Denver, Colo. 
On Bullying:—A Word to the Employer 
In order to receive the best service, you 
must appeal to the best impulses and 
noblest motives of those who work for you. 
If you suspect their faithfulness, if you 
doubt their loyalty and give them the im- 
pression that you think they will shirk 
their duties the moment your back is 
turned, if you do not recognize their man- 
hood, you do both yourself and them an 
incalculable injury. Suspicion and dis- 
trust dampen their enthusiasm and quench 
their ambition. They become indifferent, 
perform their tasks perfunctorily and are 
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only too glad when released from drudgery. 
On the other hand, the one who praises and 
encourages, forms lasting friendships and 
creates faithful workers.—Brother John L. 
Voelker, Dayton, Ohio. 


Another Way of Dating Notebooks 


My plan for dating my notebooks is 
this: I have an inking pad and a revolv- 
ing rubber dater and stamp the date in as 
it is necessary to do so, the result being 
that with one motion I have the date on 


the page, i. e., month, number of day and 
year; also the date is in colored ink and 


in letters about half an inch in height. In 
a search for a back date it is extremely 
easy to find the one wanted.—Lucy Me 


Mechan, London, Ont., Can. 
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The Untrodden Way 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Diamond Necklace—! 


By Guy de Maupassant 
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The Diamond Necklace—I! 


By Guy de Maupassant 
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The Diamond Necklace—Ill 
By Guy de Maupassant 
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The Diamond Necklace—IV 
By Guy de Maupassant 
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GOfe Learner ca 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
oT John R a 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
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Hints and Helps on Gaining Speed 
SoRelle 


By Rupert P. 


PEED in shorthand depends, more 
than anything else, upon familiarity 

with the principles—not simply a 
theoretical familiarity, but the practical 
ability to apply the word-building prin- 


ciples instantly to any word. Up to 
150 words a minute manual dexterity has 
very little to do with it, for the person 


who can write ordinary longhand at a rate 
of 25 words a minute possesses sufficient 


dexterity of hand to write shorthand at 
150. Beyond that point, however, every 
false movement, every useless character, 


every lift of the pen counts tremendously 
against the writer, and the writer who 
expects to gain the high speeds must pay 
attention to every detail of his work and 
refine his writing to the highest possible 


degree. And whether one expects to make 
a very rapid writer or not, it is worth 
while, in the earlier stages of his learning, 


to perfect his style, for it will mean easier 
work and his success will stimulate him to 
advance. 

The foundation work necessary for high 
speed in shorthand may be summed up 
briefly : 

1. Complete familiarity with the word- 
building principles of the system so that 
any word can be constructed from princi- 
ple. 

2. Training of the muscles of the hand 
and arm to execute the characters accurate- 
ly with a free, easy movement. If the 
muscles have been sufficiently trained they 
will execute the characters the mind 
pictures with a wonderful degree of ac- 
curacy. This is a principle that is not 
well understood by most shorthand writers. 
They do not readily see the difference be- 
tween their own notes and those of a skill- 


ful writer. 





8. Sufficient reading of accurately writ 
ten shorthand—like the plates in the 
magazine, for example—to create ideal 
shorthand forms in the mind. The reading 
of inaccurately written notes tends to lower 
the ideal. The notes of a shorthand writer 
who rarely reads the plates in the magazine 
constantly deteriorate, and while he may 
be able to read them with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, they are unintelligible 
to any other writer. It is entirely prac- 
tical for any writer of the system to train 
his hand to write notes at a high rate 
of speed that can be positively read by 
any writer of the system. That should be 
the ideal of every writer—to perfect his 
style to the point where it will be possible 
for others to read his notes. 

4. The harmonizing of brain and hand 


movements. This means dictation and 
plenty of it. 
5. The critical reading of shorthand 


notes one writes and the correcting of 
poorly executed characters. 

To obtain the best results all these things 
should proceed simultaneously. That 
means that on each lesson the principles 
should be thoroughly mastered and suffi- 
cient practice be obtained in both reading 
and writing to make the application of the 
principles easy. Many writers make the 
mistake of thinking that it is necessary 
first to learn all the principles in the 
Manual before putting any of them into 
practice. The principles are learned best 
step by step—-and a shorthand principle is 
not really learned until it is put into prac- 
tice a sufficient number of times to make 
the application of it automatic. 

Perfecting a Knowledge of the Principles 

Constant reviews are necessary in order 
to make your writing uniform and to en- 
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able you to reach the highest possible de- 
gree of skill. . Reviews of the principles 
should be continued until the application of 
the word-building principle is 100% per 
fect. You cannot hope to accomplish this 
by going through the Manual once or twice, 
because many of the principles are of in 
frequent occurrence and unless they are 
studied quite frequently they will be for- 
gotten and you will find yourself writing 
words by a roundabout process, which 
greatly interferes with speed. 
Training the Hand for Accurate Execution 

The articles on The Technique of Writ- 
ing which have appeared in the early num- 
bers of this volume, contain invaluable ma- 
terial for both the beginner and the ad 
vanced writer. It will be seen that in the 
writing of the system there are only a few 
movements, and when thesé have been mas 
tered and the hand brought under control 
by repeated practice of the exercises, little 
further conscious attention need be given 
tothem. ‘These principles of execution are 
of universal application. After they are 
learned it will be only the unusual words 
that will cause the least hesitation. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to the fre 
quently occurring words also, for it is on 
these that more mistakes are made than 
on any others. The reason for this is that 
the simple words written with one charac 
ter are so easy that the writer does not give 
sufficient attention to the execution of them 
to. really master them. In the training of 
some of the experts that have come under 
my direction at different times, this was a 
noticeable fault. The only remedy for it 
is to take the lists of wordsigns and other 
frequently occurring words and practice 
them uatil they can be executed at high 
speed with the greatest accuracy. 

Reading Practice 

No other feature of shorthand is perhaps 
so much neglected as reading. It seems to 
be a common impression among students 
that all that is necessary in learning short 
hand is to “write.” In every.Gregg Short- 
hand Association convention reporters and 
teachers have united in laying stress upon 
the importance of having the student or 
writer read back everything he writes 
once at least, oftener if possible. At a 
recent convention one teacher, who is at 
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the head of a finely conducted shorthand 
training school, told an impressive story 
of a student who came to her from another 
school and declared herself ready for dic 
tation work. She was accordingly put into 
a beginning dictation class, taking the dic 
tation with perfect ease, but failing com 
pletely when it came to reading aloud from 
her notes. She sat in open-mouthed amaze 
ment at the facility and rapidity with 
which other students read everything that 
had been dictated, and explained that in 
the school which she had attended the 
pupils had never been required to read 
their notes, and, in fact, did nothing what- 
ever in this direction until they had ad 
vanced far enough to attempt to transcribe 
their notes on the machine. No argument 
was necessary to convince her of the folly 
of such a plan of teaching. Entirely of 
her own accord, and without any sugges- 
tion on the part of the teacher, she an 
nounced her intention of beginning over 
again with the very first lesson so as to 
make sure of getting the right kind of 
start. If you are a beginner and have the 
misfortune to be working under a teacher 
who does not recognize the vital impor- 
tance of this part of your training, smuggle 
in the reading practice some way or other. 
If you encounter an outline which you are 
unable to make out, draw a ring around it 
and ask your teacher to help you with it. 
A moment's thought should convince any 
student of shorthand that reading is of just 
as much importance as writing. In writ- 
ing we use an entirely different process. 
Writing is constructive; reading is analyt 
ical. Besides the very great and impor- 
tant consideration that reading is necessary 
to make your shorthand of any practical 
value, it also tends to increase speed. We 
cannot gain speed if we have the feeling 
that our notes will give us trouble in read- 
ing. Reading also familiarizes you with 
your peculiarities in writing and enables 
you to correct faults in execution that 
would otherwise go uncorrected and even 
tually ruin your chances for becoming an 
expert writer. 


Dictation Practice Without a Dictator 


Many students find it impossible to se 
cure sufficient dictation to advance in rapid 
writing. Of course personal dictation is 
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the best, but those who cannot obtain it 
may find a good substitute. An excellent 
substitute for actual dictation is to take a 
newspaper, magazine or pamphlet and 
write the matter in shorthand in the space 
A great deal of 
new ground can be covered in this way. 


between the printed lines. 


When you run across a new word and find 
you are not quite certain about the form, 
write the best possible outline you can 
and place a circle around it. Then when 
you are reading your notes look up the 
governing principle in your text-book and 
rewrite the word a number of times to im- 
press the principles on your mind. Be on 
the alert to avoid careless, slipshod habits 
in writing. Many students also use their 
old transcripts for this kind of practice 
as the space between typewritten lines is 
wider. The only difficulty with this kind 
of practice is that one gets the impression 
of the word through the eye instead of the 
ear, but such practice is of very great value 
in improving the style of writing, and at 
the same time gives facility in execution. 
For working up speed by repetition, 
one of the 
over and over again some poem or piece of 
prose that you have memorized. Time 
yourself on it at the beginning and end 
of each practice period, comparing speeds 


most useful ways is to write 


as on previous occasions. 

Another way of “getting up speed” is 
to copy written notes. Advanced 
Practice, which is the “shorthand” for the 
articles in the Expert Shorthand Speed 
Course, will be excellent for this. After 
first reading the page or article, make a 
copy, writing the shorthand as accurately 
is possible, and making the notes compact. 
Then write each plate five or six times, 
increasing the speed on each one. Take a 
note of the time on each copy and endeavor 
to increase your speed on the succeeding 
copy. Be sure that you do not sacrifice 
legibility in doing so, however. After you 
have exhausted the possibilities of one 
piece of matter, take up another. It will 
be encouraging also to compare your speed 
the next day on a piece of matter that you 
have written the day before. You will find 
that you can write it at a much higher 
speed. This simply proves that the ques 
tion of speed depends largely upon the 
swiftness with which the mind conceives 


well 
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the outline rather than upon the rapidity 
with which the 
ception. 


hand can execute that con 


> 
ee 


Advanced Principles 


DVANCEMENT in shorthand, as 
A in any thing else, must be made 

by constant study. It is a com 
complaint of both 
business men that stenographers do not 
their study after securing a 
position. Many do not continue it at all 
after finishing the Manual, and are thus 
handicapped all the way through their 
business careers. To perfect your style of 
shorthand means a constant pruning of bad 
habits and the adoption of principles which 
both 
are presenting in the 


mon teachers and 


continue 


you to write and read 


more easily. We 
following some principles which will be 
exceedingly useful in improving your styl 
of writing. 


will enable 


Omitting Short u and oo 
A recently developed rule for the omis 
sion of vowels is to omit oo or u after r or 
l followed by sh, ch or j. Note the fol 
lowing illustrations: 
( 


7 r — 
“ 


Key: rush, brush, crush, solution, resolution, 
blush. 
Sub 
“S” is written contrary to the rule to 


express sub before r, / and the hooks. I) 
lustrations: 


but 


Key: suburb, sublet, subordinate, subway; 
subconscious, subpoena, submerge. 
British Political Phrases 
Our writers in England or in the British 
colonies will find intersecting phrases like 
the following of service in reporting politi- 
cal speeches: 


=~ ‘ a +e = 
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Key: Conservative party, Liberal party, 
Unionist party, Liberal Unionist party, Na- 
tionalist party, Home Rule party, political 
party, parliamentary party, Act of Parliament, 
Member of Parliament. 


Some Useful Forms 


Every stenographer looks forward to the 
time when the 
will be a 


“strange” or unusual words 
rarity. The 
ing that time is to constantly 
the vocabulary. 


secret of hasten 
increase 
The following are only a 
few useful outlines that will be worth while 
adding to your vocabulary notebook: 


Key: Adherence, advisable, circularize, com 
parable, economics, emphasize, empty, entangle, 
enters, entry, environment, inability, incident, 
inculcate, instantly, lawyer? lower, lessened, ob- 
stacle, portals, progressive, remedy, repeatedly, 
respectively, sharpened, tend, thumb, timeliness, 
visible, wife, quite, item, identify, identity, idea, 
ideal, lively, lifetime, repeat, grade, trade, com- 
pensate, bright, provide, transpire, 
derive, proud, cloud, pride, crowd, 


combine, 


An and lan 


The writing of these terminations in 
such words as Texan, Philadelphian, etc., 
is made more facile by using the following 
forms: 


Texan, 
Washing 


Key: Bostonian, Minneapolitan, 
Mexican, Philadelphian, Chicagoan, 
tonian, Oregonian. 
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Pro, Per, Pre Prefixes 


Per and pur are expressed by the blend 
pr, except before t and d where the revers 


ing principle is applied. Illustrations: 


Key: Perjure, permission, perhaps, perse- 
cute, perfect, permanent, purport, purpose, pur- 
sue, perturb, pertain, perdition. 


Pro is expressed by the blend pr, ex- 
cept before k, 
convenient to 
We insert the 
tinguish from permanent. ) 


t and d, where it is more 
the hook. (Note: 


hook in prominent to dis 


insert 


Compare: 


Key: 
ess, progress, promin 
procrastination, procure, 

Pre 
word presume and its derivatives. 
the following: 


Promotion, proceed, proscribe, proc- 
nt, prospect, profit, 
protest, produce. 

always written in full except in the 


Note 


Key: Precede, prelude, prevent, prefer, pre- 
eminent, precise, previous, prepare, presume, 
presumption, presumably, presumptive 


Some ‘* They”’ 


Add the following “they” 
your list and practice until you can execute 
them with facility: 


Phrases 


phrases to 


- - 


Key: They want, they are not, they will be, 
they were, they cannot, they do, they do not, 
I think they do, I think they, do they. 


oOo 


What we call luck is simply pluck, 
And doing things over and over. 
Courage and will, perseverance and skill, 


the four 
clover.” 


Are 


leaves of good luck’s 
Frank Moulan. 








THE 


Contest 


INCE so many young writers through- 
~ out the country are now interested in 
the organization of local shorthand 
clubs and are anxious to see what kind 
of matter is used in the tests for the 
medals, we are presenting the matter 
used in the 150 test of the Washington 
contest held by the Gregg Shorthand So- 
ciety. It is part of a speech delivered by 
Congressman John J. Fitzgerald of New 
York City. The matter has been counted 
and marked with a vertical line at each 
quarter minute, and the proper number 
at the end of each minute for convenience 
in dictating. 
The 150 Word Test. Used in Washington 
Gregg Shorthand Society Contest 
No statesman understands the whole 
country. He should make it his business 
to find out where he will get the in- 
formation to understand at least a part 
of it at a time when dealing with 
complex affairs. | What we need more 
than anything else, therefore, is ex- 


perience meetings, like this—a universal 


revival of common counsel. That is 
what investigations by Congress are for. 
I do not understand their primary 
object to be to get | anybody in jail or, 
if it be to find out which men ought to 
be in jail and which ought not, it is 
with the confident expectation that it will 
be discovered that the vast majority 
ought | not to be. But the majority are 
under suspicion until it is discovered 
who the minority are who ought to be 
in jail. No man could even get through 
a highly reputable company like this 
without investigation (1) and put his 
finger on the innocent men. Not until 
everything about you is known is it pos- 
sible to separate the sheep from the goats; 
but I have a confident expectation that 
the majority of the sheep would | | 

enormous and it would not be necessary to 
shear them. 

You remember it was told of a certain 
United States Senator that he was so 
cautious in his statements that he was 
the despair of every newspaper | re- 
porter who sought to interview him. On 
one occasion he was on a train which 
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was passing through a grazing country 
and saw a flock of sheep in the field. 
It was rather late in the season. | One 
of his companions remarked, “That is 
very singular, those sheep are not sheared 
yet.” The Senator answered, “So it 
would appear, looking at them from this 
side.” 

Now, the shearing time has not come 
in the great | (2) matter we speak of, 
and I do not think it will come; but the 
time has come to determine who are re- 
sponsible for the things that ought to be 
done and who are to be set free | to do 
as they please, for that is the problem of 
honest business and right politics. The 
problem of politics is, who should be 
restrained and who should not; and the 
problem of business is, who should be | 
restrained and who should not. The 
whole analysis of modern conditions is 
a discussion of control. Do not get im- 
patient, therefore, gentlemen, with those 
who go about preaching “We must re- 
turn to the rule of the people.” | All 
they mean, if they mean anything ra- 
tional, is that we must consent to let a 
majority into the game. We must not 
permit any system to go uncorrected 
which is based upon private understand- 
ings and expert testimony; | (3) we 
must not allow the few to determine 
what the policy of the country is to be. 
It is a question of access to our own 
Government. There are very few men 
within the sound of my | voice who have 
any real access to the Government of 
the United States. It is a matter of 
common counsel; it is a matter of united 
counsel; it is a matter of mutual com- 
prehension; it is a matter | of mutual 
understanding. 

I wish these matters could be more 
discussed, but it is very difficult to dis- 
cuss them nowadays; there is too much 
noise in the air. I feel nowadays, not 
in gatherings like this, but | in gather- 
ings of the ordinary sort, very much as 
I felt at a certain county fair. The 
grand stand by the race track was set 
back from the track, I suppose 50 feet, 
and a speaker's stand had | (4) been 
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erected just in front of it, opposite the 
little pagoda where the judges of races 
stood; and I was put up to address the 
grand stand. Just back of the grand 
stand there was a hand- 
organ accompanying the giddy motions of 
a merry-go-round, and while I was try- 
ing with my voice to compete with that 
they started a horse race behind my back. 
Not having the attention of the | grand 
stand, I did what any normal man would 


most noisy 
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have done; I stopped and watched the 
horse race. That is an allegory with 
regard to our present situation. It is 


very difficult to address the grand stand, | 


and I am glad I got you off in a 
corner. 
But what is at stake? That is what 


makes a man’s thought infinitely sober, 
touches it with a certain 
What is at | (5) 


and sometimes 
sadness. 


degree of 
stake in this 


200° 


Liverpool Welcomes the Author of Gregg Shorthand 


R. GREGG has been in England 

since the first of June—and spend- 

ing a busy “vacation.” We have 
just received a copy of the Liverpool Daily 
Post and Mercury of June 22, which con- 
tains an of the very cordial re- 
ception given him at Liverpool. The Post 
and Mercury says: 


account 


Mr. John Robert Gregg, author of Gregg 
Shorthand, now of New York, but formerly of 
Liverpool, in which city his system was first 
published (in May, 1888) is at present on a visit 
to England, and was, on Saturday night, in the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt street, the guest 
of the members of the Incorporated Society of 
Shorthand Teachers. Mr. T. Wynne presided 
over an attendance so large that it overflowed 
into the corridor. Indeed, after the chairman’s 
opening remarks, it was found necessary to 
adjourn into another room, where the accommo- 
dation. was more ample. 

Mr. Gregg, in the course of a short address, 
which was listened to throughout with keenest 
interest, and after returning thanks for the 
extreme cordiality of the reception accorded 
him, stated the reasons which had induced him 
to attempt to devise a system other than that 
which he found in vogue. He spoke of the 
opposition he had to encounter when he, a boy 
of twenty, had dared to promulgate a system 
which upset all previous shorthand theories. 
Afterwards he briefly outlined the principles 
of Gregg shorthand, which is light-line (that 
is to say has no “shaded” strokes), non-geo- 
metrical, non-positional, and has connective 
vowels. Finally, he stated why (to protect his 
copyright) he left Liverpool for America some 
twenty-one years ago, and gave statistics which 
showed the remarkable, even phenomenal, 
progress made by Gregg shorthand during the 
past ten or a dozen years. In the United States 
the system has already captured nearly 60 per 
cent of the public schools and probably 70 
per cent of the private schools and commercial 
colleges, while it is now the standard shorthand 





system in Canada, has swept all before it in 
New Zealand, and has secured a strong footing 
in Australia, India, and the Cape. 

Following the address came a_ discussion. 
Mr. J. T. Beck, the well-known Pitman expert, 
gave at some length his reasons for the belief 
that the present interest in Gregg is only 
temporary, while Mr. J. A. Morris, editor of 
the Gregg Shorthand Magazine, and an ex- 
Pitman writer of many years’ standing, spoke 
with equal fervor on the other side. Others 
who joined in the discussion were Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. A. W. Fisher, Mr. E. R. Evans, Mr 
Byers, Mrs. F. Walker, and the chairman. 


It is with considerable amusement that 
we read that one of the well-known Pit- 
man writers explained his reasons for 
thinking that the “present interest in 
Gregg Shorthand is only temporary.” We 
heard a good deal of that sort of thing 
about the system in America a few years 
ago, but the temporary character of the 
interest in the system is now shown by the 
fact that Gregg has been adopted in more 
than 53 per cent of the cities the public 
schools of which teach shorthand. The 
predominance of the system in the private 
schools is even more marked. All of which 
illustrates the truth of the adage: “Never 
prophesy until you know.” The cordial 
reception Gregg Shorthand has received on 
all hands in England shows that there is 
nowhere a more fair-minded, enterprising 
and earnest body of teachers than in Great 
Britain. The progress of the campaign 
for Gregg Shorthand in England has been 
extraordinarily rapid, and the results indi- 
cate that the system will be as popular 
there as here. Mr. Gregg will return 
home about the Ist of August, in time to 
be at the G. S. A. convention in Chicago. 
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World’s Record for Typewriting Accuracy 


CCURACY is the first requirement 
in typewriting. This fact was 


recognized in a noteworthy accur- 
held recently in Brooklyn, 
where eighty-five 
students, repre- 
senting twenty 
different New 
York schools, con- 
tested for the New 
York Metropoli- 
tan School Cham- 
pionship in Type- 
writing. The oper- 
ators who finished 
first and second, 
Miss Evelyn Mas- 
loff and Miss 
Lena Lustig, wrote for a quarter of an hour 
absolutely without error. Two other con- 
testants made only one error, and three 
others only two errors. The average speed 
of these students was about 40 words per 


acy contest 


Eve.ty~ Mastorr 


minute, net. 


The students who made the eleven best 
records in the contest all operated the Rem- 
ington Typewriter. 

Such accuracy records 
worthy even for 
experienced oper- 
ators. For 
dents they are re- 
markable. They 
show the impor- 
tance of 
“starting right.” 
First habits are 
usually lasting, 
and the accuracy 
habit, if formed at 
the very outset, is 
bound to abide. 
Remington Notes. 


would be note- 


stu- 


always 


Lewa Loustie 


The emphasis Remington Notes lays 
upon “starting right” is a point that should 
be noted by every student of typewriting. 
The eleven students mentioned were all 
trained by the Rational method. 


oO° 
Results of the Western Typewriting Contest 
Held at Salt Lake City, June 15, 1914 


30 Minutes Copying 


Name 
Bessie Friedman 
J. L. Hoyt 
William Oswald 
Rose Bloom 
Parker Cc. Woodson. 
Thomas J. Ehrich. 
Harold H. Smith. 


Intermountain Open Contest, Copying Thirty 


Mabel Rhengren .......... 2810 33 88 
Glen Learned 2871 121 76 
Clarence Hill .... 9642 81 75 
Bessie Iverson ............ 2736 105 74 
M. M. Saxton........ 81 73 


State Open Contest, Copying Thirty Minutes 


Mabel Rhengren 33 88 
Glen Learned 121 76 
Clarence Hill .. & 81 75 
Bessie Iverson ............ 27% 105 74 
Bs SOND: oc dcvctabeads 2606 sl 73 
C. D. Bills 23 24 1 


Intermountain School Contest, Copying Fifteen Minutes 


Cc. D. Bills aie 1118 18 70 
J 6 err 11 60 
Louise Johnson 42 56 
Alice Weideman 57 56 
S. V. Lambourne 46 54 


Net 

Words per 

Words Errors Minute 
3870 41 122 
3820 47 120 
3748 47 117 
8780 63 116 
S757 74 113 
3790 90 lll 
S487 56 107 


Machine 
Underwood 
. Underwood 
Underwood 
.. Underwood 
. Remington 
. Remington 
. Remington 


Minutes 
. 2256 24 
. 2524 83 


Cc. D. Bills 

Inez Woodhurst .. ; 
J. D. Savant... .. 2434 102 
Beas osc ce dooce BE 162 
Marie McCallum 212 


anes 


——— 


Inez Woodhurst 
A. S. Crowther. 
D. J. Nelson... 
Marie McCallum 
Inez Ingebretson 
Lula Hinchceliff 


* 


tnd jt SS 
Sm 


eee ee eee es 


. 2120 
1802 


a 


1006 
1024 


Evah Packard 
Gertrude Eckstein 
Ruth Crater .. 
Leah Solomon 


ew err 
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State School Contest 


Cc. D. Bills 1118 18 70 
Dorothy Post 954 ll 60 
Louise Johnson 1045 42 56 
S. V. Lambourne 1040 46 54 
Evah Packard 1006 48 51 


High School, Second Year 


Walter M. Harris 
Kenneth Bradley 


1115 sO 48 
948 119 23 


High School, First Year 


Bessie Peterson 894 57 41 


Gertrude Eckstein 1024 60 48 
Violate Ross . 937 67 40 
Ruth Crater 943 70 40 
A. P. Lakin 903 83 32 
Leah Solomon 914 127 18 
Harold Dunn 941 175 1 
Cecil Wright 935 128 20 


oO° 


Results of N. E. A. Typewriting Contest 


HE typewriting contest of the Na- 
tional Education Association was 


held at St. Paul, July 9. Many of 


Name Machine 
Miss Bessie Friedman . Underwood 
Mr. J. L. Hoyt .. Underwood 
Miss Rose Bloom . Underwood 
Mr. Wm. F. Oswald.. .. Underwood 
Mr. Parker C. Woodson . Remington 
Mr. Harold H. Smith . Remington 
Mr. G. R. Trefzger............Underwood 
Mir. Tes. J. TAPIGh... cccscess Remington 


Messrs. Hoyt, Oswald, Woodson, Smith 
and Trefzger are all Rational typists and 
Mr. Hoyt, 


who has not participated in the contests for 


writers of Gregg Shorthand. 


HE demand for commercial teach- 

ers seems to be acute in Michigan. 

The state board of education is at- 
tempting to solve the problem by very 
wisely co-operating with the business col- 
leges. The plan is to affiliate the work 
of the State Normal schools with that of 
the private commercial schools. 

The Michigan State Normal College 
Bulletin outlines the plan as follows: 

To meet the pressing demand for commercial 
teachers the state board of education has 
authorized the Normal schools to offer, in co- 
operation with approved business colleges, 
a course of training for commercial teachers. 
The business colleges will give the work in com- 





der when the highest point will be reached, 
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Michigan is Educationally Progressive 


the topnotchers in the professional class 
competed with the following results on 
one-half hour’s copying: 


Net Net Wo rds 

Gross Errors Penalty Words Per Min. 
3804 30 150 3654 122 
3761 44 220 3541 118 
3698 59 295 3403 118 
3720 67 335 S385 113 
3502 33 165 3337 11! 
3554 60 300 3254 108 
S668 87 435 $233 108 
S672 89 145 3227 108 





some time, comes back with a net speed at 
Salt Lake City of 120 words a minute, and 
118 words a minute at St. Paul. We won- 


mercial subjects and the Normal College the 
work in psychology, pedagogy, geography, com- 
mercial geography, political economy, English 
and civics. The practice of teaching will be 
done under the joint supervision of the business 
college and the Normal College. 

Graduation from a four years’ high school 
is required for entrnce. The course is two 
years in length and on its completion the 
graduate receives a special life certificate to 
teach commercial branches. 

This seems to be a very practical solu- 
tion of a problem that has to be solved 
in many communities. It is a deserving 
recognition of the efficiency of the private 
business school by public educational in- 
stitutions. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate"’ which will appear in the October 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for ““theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wtistic writing. 


The “Order” Spreads! 


NE of the most interesting letters 
() received this month comes from 

Mrs. Flossie B. Wardall, who signs 
herself Gregg Teacher, Philippine Com- 
mercial School, Manila, P. I. It is worth 
quoting in full: 


Your department of the Gregg Writer is 
becoming more interesting to me every day. 
Perhaps you have not heard that the past year 
has seen Gregg Shorthand introduced into the 
Philippines and on the 15th of this present 
month (June) we open the new school year. 
In the Philippine Commercial School last 
year, I conducted practically four classes of 
Gregg on an experimental basis, as the Pitman 
system had been the only one taught here pre- 
vious to that time. This year it is my desire 
to call the attention of my students that read 
the Gregg Writer to your particular depart- 
ment of the magazine. As the work was so 
new here last year I could not then introduce 
too much new matter, but hope to this year 
awaken great interest in the O. G. A. among 
my pupils. I hope to call the attention of the 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 


Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
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last year’s graduates to this department and 
have them try the tests you publish with the 
hopes of becoming members of the Order—a 
very worthy ambition. 

Before presenting this matter to them I wish 
to be more fully informed upon some matters 
which come up, owing to the great distance 
between us and your office. Your instructions 
state that a test is good only until the 15th of 
the month following date of publication. If 
you understand that it takes our magazines 
at least thirty days to travel from Chicago 
to Manila I feel that you might oblige some 
of your ambitious Filipino writers by making 
an exception to this rule. After receiving their 
magazines, which is always at least thirty days 
after they leave the States, they should have 
a week in which to prepare their work; then 
after being mailed to you still another month 
must elapse before the work can be received. 
If you feel that you can in such cases make 
an exception to the rule, and allow them to 
send in their work within a week or two after 
receiving their magazines, I shall take much 
pleasure in making it known to them and feel 
sure that four or five at least of the last year 
graduates will be able to send you some good 
work, 

After receiving this information from you, 
I myself, shall endeavor to become a member 
of the O. G. A., for I feel my influence will 
be stronger among them if I can tell them more 
of it from my personal knowledge. If I am 
successful in my attempt I shall earnestly take 
the matter up with them, and I know they will 
take advantage of the opportunity to at least 
try, for the Filipinos are great lovers of or- 
ganizations of any kind. This will particularly 
appeal to them for they have very great inter- 
est in shorthand work and stenographers are 
in good demand here now as few Americans 
are being employed. 

I sincerely hope that this letter may be of 
interest to you and that we may receive en- 
couragement from you in our endeavor to 
spread Gregg Shorthand in the Orient and to 
make a success af the favorable beginning we 
have already made. Please state whether the 
shorthand notes of the test should be in ink 
or whether good black pencil work is sufficient. 
Would it be better for me to send in my 
students’ tests or should they send them in to 
your office individually? Should each test be 
accompanied by an order for twenty-five cents 
in case I am sending several tests for students 
at the same time. 
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Hoping to hear from you at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and with great esteem for the Order 
of Gregg Artists, I am 

Very sincerely, . 
(Mrs.) Frossie B. Warpatt. 


To every member of our organization 
Mrs. Wardall’s letter will 
great pleasure—for we are gratified to 
know of the far-reaching influence of the 
“do- 


be a joy—a 


magazine, to hear that news of the 
ings” of the Order of Gregg Artists is 
spreading throughout the world, and, most 
of all, to learn that the club is of so great 
benefit to beginners and “old-hands”’ alike ! 

Surely we shall be glad to extend the 


time limit so as to in 
clude in our lists of 
members the writers in 


the Philippines. Our 
only purpose in limiting 
the time is to avoid any 
question in regard to 
the fairness of the tests. 
But in the States it is 


not necessary to make 
any extension of time as 
the magazine always 


reaches our subscribers 
between the fifteenth 
and the eighteenth of 
the current month 
which permits of almost 
a month for the prepara 
tion of the test and for 
the mailing. 

If a_ well-sharpened 
pencil is used the work 
is usually quite satisfactory, but in order 
to participate in the reproduction con- 
test which we are inclined to believe will 
be a feature of our work each month from 
now on, the shorthand must necessarily be 
written in the blackest of inks. However, 
the decisions of the committee do not de- 
pend in any way upon whether pen or 


Loursse B 
ist Prize, Astoria Contest 


pencil is used. 

It is advisable for the teacher to send 
in the clubs of tests, if at all possible, but 
it does not make a great deal of differ 
But if the papers sent in in 


ence. are 


clubs it enables us to give credit to the 
teacher and to the school and to judge 
more intelligently of the quality of work 
generally done by the class as a whole. 
The fee is exacted with each test. 
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Some Enthusiastic Letters 


A copy of the test “An Anecdote of 
McKinley” comes from an_ interesting 


Mr. H. 


school and an interested teacher! 
A. Ling writes: 


I am head of the shorthand department of 
the Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mass., 
the first school in America in which Gregg 


Shorthand was taught. Up to about two years 
ago I had always taught Benn Pitman, but | 
must say that Gregg is now my favorite sys 
tem. Long may it continue to prosper. 

One of the paragraphs selected from the 
letter which came to us from Miss Juseph- 
ine Dye, of Longmont, Colo., shows the 


characteristic enthus 
iasm of our writers. She 
SAYS: 

I have been study ing 
Gregg Shorthand about 
ten months, and am very 
enthusiastic in my praises 


of it. I studied it in my 
last year of high school, 
so, of course, couldn't give 
time to it as 
been possible 
Before I had 
completed my course I 
commenced working for 
the Longmont Commercial 
Association after school 
hours and am now working 
there all the time; my 


as much 
might have 
otherwise. 


work being mostly short- 
hand and typewriting 
with some mimeograph 
work. I am working hard 


in all my spare time try- 
ing to fit myself for some- 
thing better. I find the 
Gregg Writer a great inspiration and it is diffi- 
cult not to work hard after reading it. Every 
writer of the system in Longmont is convinced 
that Gregg is the “best ever.” We never fail to 
talk it whenever possible. 


PARKER 


We wonder how many have had the ex 
perience of Miss M. Fearey Ballew, of 
Telluride, Colo., in writing up the tests 
for examination. She 

After months of deep interest in your de- 
partment and a very strong wish to be eligible 
to membership in the O. G. A., I have sum- 
moned sufficient courage to send you my short- 
hand copy of the August test, printed in the 
June Gregg Writer. It rather frightens one to 
compete or endeavor to take an equal place 
with recognized experts, but should my work 
be judged worthy of a certificate, I shall cer- 
tainly consider it a very real honor. Other- 
wise I shall be grateful for any helpful criti- 
cism or suggestions. 


says: 
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Miss Wellington's Notes I wonder if other applicants have been like 


myself and have found it harder to write 
well when they sort of “had to” and have ex- 
perienced something similar to a little stage 
C De see: Gel — 7? fright when writing the test. 

. 5 “ 


(For key, see June issue.) 


» One young lady wrote us that it was just 
yams er Ce yy, about as bad as poising one’s pencil, pre- 
paratory to competing in the international 

speed contests ! 


The Introduction of Shorthand Into 
Prisons 


Apropos of the article “Shorthand at 
the California State Prison” which we 
published in the July issue of the maga- 
zine, we are giving our readers the benefit 
of the following letter. The signature is 
withheld for obvious reasons. 


As you will see from the heading of this 
letter, | am confined in the --—— State Prison. 
No, I am not a stenographer and can never hope 
to become one, as my education is very limited. 
I passed only the third grade in the public 
schools, but that didn’t stop me from studying 
shorthand. I get more pleasure out of my 
work and studying shorthand and_ the 
plates in the Gregg Writer to which I have 
been a subscriber for two years, than anything 
else I can think of. 

My time for studying shorthand is somewhat 
limited, having only a few hours each week. 
But you may believe me, I always make the 
most of those few hours. I am unable to sub- 
mit the fee that should accompany this test, but 
I hope that you can consider the unusual cir- 
cumstances under which I am working. 

Just a word or two of criticism about the 
test and I'll keep on hoeing until I reach the 
end of the row. 

What I know about shorthand I have learned 
in this institution from Gregg books, without 
any instruction or assistance of any kind. 


Although our new member has not had 
the advantages of the work such as is con- 
ducted in the California State Penitentiary 
at San Quentin, he has done remarkably 
well, and his work is well worth the recog- 
nition which membership in our Order 
confers. We shall always be interested in 
Mr. ———’s work, and an opportunity to 
do what we can to help will be welcomed. 


From the Astoria League 


Our members will recall the short para- 
graphs which we published in the last issue 
in regard to the typewriting contest held 
by the newly organized “Astoria Steno- 
graphic League.” Because of the general 
interest in contests of all kinds, we know 
you will all be glad to see the faces of 
those who carried off the prizes and honors. 
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The loving cup prize donated by the 
business men of Astoria, Oregon, was won 
by Miss Louise B. Parker, who wrote at 
a net speed of 72 words a minute. The 
second prize was granted for accuracy, and 
was captured by Mr. M. R. Sorkki, who 
proved that he could write with a net 
speed of 43 words a minute and with an 
accuracy percentage of 944. Miss Josie 
Hansen was not far behind Mr. Sorkki, 


with a net speed of 41 words a minute. 
Both Mr. Sorkki 
and Miss Hansen He ay 


are members of the MSA 


Order of Gregg | 
Artists, and we are 
glad of the oppor- 


tunity to present 
their pictures to 
you. Of course it 


is a pleasure and a 
gratification to us to 
know that our mem 
bers all 
lines, and we hope 
you will write us of 
your work when 
ever anything of 
exceptional interest 


excel in 


occurs. 

For Reproduction 

Every one of our 
readers be 
terested in the plate 
written this 
month’s test by 
Miss Martha Well 
ington, of Benning 
ton, Vt. The young lady's letter speaks 
for itself: 

I am sending my test paper under separate 
cover, and I hope it will arrive safely. I had 
the good fortune to secure an O. G. A. certifi- 
cate in May, and it has fired me with enthusi- 
asm. I have tried to bring my shorthand up 
to the required standard for reproduction. If 
this plate I am sending you does not meet the 
requirements I will not be discouraged so far 
as my shorthand goes for I feel confident that 
I can improve in time! 


will in 


JBA 


on 


Evidently Miss Wellington did not ex 
pect to secure any recognition on this plate 
for she supplements the paragraph “on 
enthusiasm” with a request for detailed 
information regarding the preparation of 
plates ! 
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submitted the other “best” 


as follows: 


Those who 
papers are 
O’Connor Smith, Lawrence, Kansas. 

E. C. Dietrich, Washington, D. C. 
(Miss) Thena D. Knowlton, Troy, N. Y. 
Arthur Whitfield, Liverpool, England. 
George W. Morris, Liverpool, England. 


Several other pages of shorthand war- 
ranted but were 


thrown aside because the writers did not 


use black ink. 


special consideration, 


An Artistic Design 


A very splendid 
page of notes came 
to us Miss 
Clara C. Field who 
has been reviewing 
her shorthand at 
Wilson’s Modern 
Business College, 
of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. She writes: 

I have done my best 
and hope you will 
think my writing ar- 
tistic enough to award 


from 


me one of the treas- 
ured O. G. A. certifi- 
cates. 

I have been a ste- 
nographer for six 


years, having had two 
very responsible posi- 
tions in that time. In 
rapid dictation I found 
my outlines became 
very poor and al 
though I had no diffi 
culty in reading them, 
yet there was nothing 
artistic about my 
work, and the outlines 
and slant were entirely wrong. 

I entered Wilson’s Modern Business College 
some time ago, and determined to improve my 
writing, and I am satisfied that I have. At 
first, I thought it impossible to ever be able to 
write correctly, but my discouragement soon 
turned to fascination and love for the art. 


All credit to Miss Field for her ambition 
and to the methods pursued in the college 
to which she turned for help! 

By the way, we think it worth while to 
reproduce the cover design submitted on 
Miss Field’s work. It was executed by 
Mr. Van Wye of Seattle, who obtained one 
of our certificates last month. Mr. Van 
Wye is a civil engineer. The ovals are 
very “true to life” and artistically ar- 
ranged. 


IBA, 
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The October Test 


We have selected “Before the Days of 
Shorthand” for our October Test, as being 
of interest to our readers and members. 
Write it in your best shorthand and send it 
in not later than the 15th of September. 


Before the Days of Shorthand 


People who have sat in court and watched 
skilled reporters taking down the impassioned 
speeches of 
counsel at the 
rate of two hun- 
dred words and 
over a minute, 
must often have 
wondered by 
what means ac- 
curate reports 
of legal and po- 
litical proceed- 
ings were se- 
cured in days 
before the in- 
vention of short- 
hand, 


Some idea of 
the shifts to 
which reporters 
were forced to 
resort long ago 
when anything 
approaching a 
verbatim record 

M. R. Sorxks was wanted is 

2d Prize, Astoria Contest given in an an- 

ecdote of Count 

Theodore Lameth, who was one of the leaders 

of the Constitutionalist party during the French 

Revolution, under the great Lafayette, with 
whom he had been in America. 

It was toward the end of 1792, when Robes- 
pierre and his Terrorists were securing the 
upper hand in France, that the Constitutional- 
ists founded the Logographe newspaper, the 
chief aim of which was to counteract, by ver- 
batim records of proceedings in the French 
Assembly, the garbled and inflammatory re- 
ports that the Terrorists were sending broad- 
cast through the provinces. 

Their system was based on the experience 
all reporters have had, that within a certain 
number of words uttered in public it is com- 
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paratively easy to write down a sentence word 
for word, and that all that is needed to obtain 
a verbatim record of the whole speech is to 
divide the work among a team. 

For this purpose eight young men were em 
ployed, who sat around a table. To avoid con- 
fusion each man had a number pinned on his 
coat, which corresponded with a similar numeral 
printed on a long slip of paper. This slip was 
further divided into spaces by red lines ruled 
lengthwise, each of which was to contain a full 
sentence. 

As soon as a speech began, Number One, who 
was listening at 
tentively, mem 
orized the first 
sentence, wrote 
it down, and at 
the moment of 
ceasing to write 
pressed the knee 
of his nearest 
neighbor, as a 
signal to him to 
go ahead on 
similar lines. 
This process 
went on round 
the table, till 
Number One's 
turncame again. 


As soon as 
one strip of pa- 
per was full, it 
was let fall 
through an 
opening in the 
center of the ta- 
ble into a room 
below. Here a 
desk man was waiting, who cut the strips out 
along the red lines, and pasted them side by side 
on a sheet of stiff paper. The sentences were 
now in their proper sequence, and the result was 
a verbatim report of an entire speech. Thus 
prepared, the manuscript was rushed off to 
press, and an early edition of the Logographe 
was in the streets before night. 

To publish verbatim reports of anything in 
1792 was to ask for trouble, as Lameth and his 
friends soon found out. An armed descent 
upon the offices of the plucky little paper put 
an end to its existence soon after the attack 
upon the Tuilleries, and within a few months 
the men who had founded it were either in 
prison or exile. 





Josie Hansen 
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List of New Members 


A Mary Belknap, Altamont, Kans. Cc 


Sophie Abrahams, Hartford, Conn 


Stella Benenato, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Ruth W. Anderson, Galt, Ont., Can Philip Boardman, Alton, lowa Dorothy F. Chase, Utica, N. Y 

Elizabeth Anilicka ” Green Bay. Wis. | Alfred J. Brown, Austin Texas Helen V. Chase, Chicago, Ill 

W. P. Asmus. Stillwater, Minn C. Alice Brugger, Murfreesboro, | Laura Cheaney, Brantford, Ont., 
. ait: _* Lan 


Tenn. 
B Nellie Burdick, 
M Fearey Ballew, Telluride, Colo , 


Brantford, Ont., | Elizabeth Church, Green Bay, Wis. 
Ly 


George J. Cole, Lackawanna, N 


Can. 
Sophia E Baumann, Woodland, ! Lena Buress, Hartford, Conn. I B. Conley, Kansas City, Mo 
Cal Violet A. Burns, Brooklyn, N. Y Helen Crissinger, Columbus, Ohio 
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List of New Members—Continued 


D 


Dorothy de Bear, Golders Green, 


l ndon, N W > Eng 


Florence M. Delloye, Green Bay, 


Wis 
E. ¢ Dietrich, Washington, D. C 
Robert ( Dornbrock, Argos, Ind 
Josephine Dye, Longmont, Ce 


E 
Grace Early, Dover, N. H 


V Herbert Edmonds, Herkimer, 


N 
Alva M. Ericksen, Seattle, Wash 


F 


Mayme Falk, Leavenworth, Kans 
Lila Fergusson, Silver City, N 


Mex 
Clara C. Field, Seattle, Wash 

Ida M. Fogelberg, Pittsburg, Kan 
Monica G Foulkes, Minersville, Pa 
Marie Frandsen, North Troy, N. Y¥ 


G 


Fannie Gold, Hartford, Conn 
Lenora Golden, Columbus, Ohio. 


H 


Arthur Halvorson, Madison, Minn 
Edgar A. Hammer, Scotia, N A 

Ursula Hartley, Dubuque, Iowa 

Roella Havenor, Belvicere, Ill 

B. Hawkins, New Westminster, B 


+ Can. 

Lily Highton, New Westminster 
B. C., Can 

Wm. Holland, Tempe, Ariz. 

Margaret Hughson, Ayr, Ont., Can 


J 
Maurice R. Jayne, Phoenix, Ariz 


A. Ling, Salem, Ma 


Ky 
George W. Morris, Liverpool, 


Westminster 


, Can 
Stella Mason, New Westminster, B Sask., Can 
cC 


P 
Kepler, Middletown, Md Albert Phipps, Brantford, Ont., 
ld R Union, W Cat 
Violet M Powel West Toront 
rederic k, Md nt { 
Troy, N. Y 
incinnati, Ohi R 
Minn Grace Rankin, Lewiston, Mont 
Mary ] Rathbun, Cedar Rapids, 
I wa 
Westmin- | Iv Reuter, Phoenix, Ariz 
. . } W um Riddle, Langhorne, a 
nie Leider, Hartford, Conn Horace R Rutherford, Vancouver, 
ss. B. C., Can 
) | 
Wis Ss 
Ohio Orville \ Schenck, Wolverton, 
t M 
R y Scott, Salt Lake City, Utah 
D 2a lL. Smith, Pekin, Il 
Middletown, Md \ 1 M. Spencer, Chicago Heights, 
Westminster, B It 
| Douglas Smith, N Battleford, 
ur Ida M Snyder, Seattle, Wash 
Combs, Salt Lake City,| A. H. Stevenson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Bate ome, Dae T 
Richmond, Ind Harmon R. Taylor, Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 
Leona Taylor, Lincoln, Nebr 
Margaret Taylor, Ayr, Ont., Can. 


Francisc 


ovingt > 0 
Clyde Tiller, Carthage, Mo 
1. Eng. | Clara Troh, Central City, Nebr 
Victoria Tyler, Springfield, Mo. 


U 


Elizabeth’ Urcke, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Westminster, w 
: Ruth A. Weston, Wilton, N. H 
ridge, Arthur Whitfield, Liverpool, Eng 
Clara E. Wilson, New Westminster, 
B. C., Can. 
D thy D. Woodward, Tulare, Cal 


The California Gregg Shorthand Association 


HE California Gregg Shorthand Association held a banquet at the Hotel Shat 
tuck, Berkeley, Cal., on the evening of July 29, as a compliment to the large 
number of Pacific Coast teachers who are attending the summer session of 


the University of California. 


M P. E. E. Washburn, High School, Oakland. was toast- 


master, and brief and entertaining talks were made by Mr. J. Evan Armstrong, 
President of the Association and Instructor in the University; Mrs. L. L. Harford, 
Instructor in the University; Mr. R. N. Faulkner, High School, San Mateo; Miss 
Elizabeth Ryan, San Francisco; Mr. Stephen Dwan, Seattle, and Mrs. Frances 
Effinger-Raymond, Manager Pacific Coast Office, The Gregg Publishing Company. 
Mr. Faulkner offered a resolution asking the National Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation to hold its 1915 meeting at San Francisco. The resolution was passed 
unanimously and the Secretary was authorized to communicate the wish of the 


California Association to the 


Association at once. 


The California Association is increasing in membership every month and one 
of the officers made the enthusiastic statement that he expected at least a thousand 
members by next summer, when this association hopes to be one of the hosts to the 


National Commercial Teachers’ 


Association. 


Federation and the National Gregg Shorthand 
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The Private Secretary 


ANY changes have taken place in 
the last thirty years in conducting 
correspondence and in making and 

preserving records in the business office. 
Formerly correspondence was small and 
letters were written by hand. Mark 
Twain was probably the first prominent 
literary man to make use of a typewriter 
in his work. Before the early "70s manu- 
scripts and business papers were done by 
hand. And what a tedious and expensive 
task it was! 

The coming of the typewriter and the 
invention of simpler methods of shorthand 
writing have opened up wonderful possi- 
bilities in the productivity of the business 
executive. Practically all the details con- 
nected with correspondence, the prepara- 
tion of manuscript, the making and pre- 
serving of records, is now done by the ste- 
nographer, leaving the executive free to 
give his attention to problems of manage- 
ment, extension and development. The 
withdrawal of the stenographer from the 
business world would reduce to an aston- 
ishing degree the efficiency of the men who 
direct our great industries. They could 
not carry on their present enterprises. 
Progress in invention, industry and lit- 
erature would receive a heavy blow. The 
stenographer has made a permanent place 
for himself in the world's work. 

The widening of the stenographer’s 
field of work has created another posi- 
tion known as the private secretaryship. 
In contrast with the duties of the stenog- 
rapher, it requires, in addition to the abil- 
ity to take dictation in shorthand and to 
transcribe on the machine, a knowledge of 
business customs and papers, proof read- 
ing and printing; skill in correcting and 
recasting sentences; the ability to compose 
a good business or professional letter; the 
manner and resourcefulness which are 
necessary and effective in meeting callers 
and in looking after the affairs of the em- 
ployer. Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, the 
well-known, remarkably versatile and 
practical instructor of psychology of Har- 
vard University, describes the duties of 
the private secretary in this fashion: 

Shorthand and typewriting are indispensable 
while the ability to correct English tests and 
to handle business papers are also needed. 
But these specific activities must be imbedded 


in general powers which need no less conscious 
training. No secretary is successful who is not 
trained in doing regular, industrious, patient 
work in a friendly spirit and with the appear- 
ance of joyfulness. She has to train her mem- 
ory more than is required in most other pro- 
fessions and must have the power of concen- 
trating her attention to an qimusual degree. 
It is a vocation in which slight mistakes 
through carelessness interfere more with suc- 
cess in a responsible place than in most others, 
Her versatility and her initiative, her skill in 
finding the way out of complex situations and 
her instinct to anticipate the intentions of her 
employer determine to no slight degree her 
efficiency. 

Prof. Miinsterberg’s use of the feminine 
pronoun is in line with the rather general 
conviction, as reflected in the newspapers 
and magazines, that women are better 
fitted than men for these positions. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. J. C. Reed, 
director of commercial education in the 
state normal school at Whitewater, Wis., 
we have received a copy of a recent bulle- 
tin on “The Value of Commercial Educa- 
tion.” It contains this interesting state- 
ment of the demands and possibilities of 
the secretaryship: 

The secretary necessarily occupies a position 
of confidence and trust not enjoyed by any 
other member of the clerical force. She is the 
one employee who knows all the details of the 
business. ‘To her are intrusted the private 
papers, personal records. and confidences of the 
business. It is presupposed that those in- 
trusted with positions of unusual confidence 
shall also assume large responsibilities; conse- 
quently many demands are made of the secre- 
tary. She must be able to discriminate and 
select the essential material which demands the 
attention of her employer. The tactful young 
secretary can make a stepping-stone of a pri- 
vate secretaryship, because she becomes the 
shadow—the understudy—of her employer, the 
confidant upon whom devolves trust and re- 
sponsibility. She acquires an indispensable 
fund of knowledge. 


But there are many lines of work where 
men are preferable. Such positions pay 
very good salaries. As we write several 
instances come to mind. Mr. Charles L. 
Swem, who is personal stenographer to the 
President of the United States, receives a 
salary of $2,500 a year. In addition to 
taking the President's dictation and tran- 
scribing it, he is intrusted with the Presi- 
dent’s private cipher code. All incoming 
cipher messages are received by Mr. 
Swem, who translates them and all out- 
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going messages are put into cipher form 
He also has other duties to per 
make his position peculiarly 
responsible. Mr. Gregg 
Shorthand, and holds the most responsible 


by him. 
form which 
Swem writes 
stenographic position in the world. 

Other private secretaries to well-known 
men, who write Gregg Shorthand, are: 
Mr. Warren F. Johnston, personal stenog 
rapher to the Secretary to the President of 
the United States; Mr. Herschel Lutes, 
secretary to Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, ex 
United States Senator from Indiana; Mr. 
Howard F. 
Mayor of Providence. 


secretary to the 
The secretarial po- 
sitions filled by women are generally those 


Coughlin, 


in which their distinctive qualities give 
them an advantage. Miss Minnie Schoen 
werk is the secretary to Luther Burbank, 
known internationally as the “plant wiz 
ard,” of Santa Rosa, California. The re- 
quirements of her position are as peculiar 
as the nature of Mr. Burbank’s work is 
different from that of any other 
Miss Inez E. Lapham is private secretary 
to the President of the University of Chi 


man. 


cago. In the performance of her duties 
she finds of great value a knowledge of 
current educational tendencies. It may 


and a source 
that all of 
writers of 


be of interest to our readers 
of encouragement—to know 


those we have mentioned are 
Gregg Shorthand. 

The ultimate plane to which the private 
secretary may rise is illustrated by the 
career of Mr. H. P. Bope, who was se- 
lected by Mr. Carnegie to act as the con- 
fidential stenographic secretary of the Car- 
negie Steel Corporation. He won the ap- 
pointment by his clean appearance, keen 
mental activity and his reputation for ex- 
treme reticency. In this capacity he came 
in intimate relation with Mr. Carnegie 
where his reticency had ample opportunity 
to display its value. It is said that through 
his position and the manner in which he 
filled it, he fortune of over 
$3,000,000. 

If we are to judge from a recent edi- 
torial in the New York World, the demand 
for those who are prepared to fill secre- 
tarial positions is greater than the supply 
at present. We read: 

The demand for intelligent and well-trained 
stenographers and secretaries cannot be met at 


has made a 
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present. The open to them 
throughout the whole field of employment, in 
offices of lawyers, physicians, business men, in 
schools, colleges, libraries; with social and civic 
organizations; in publishing houses, and with 
private individuals, both men and women. 


positions are 


particularly 
whether a 


The inquiry is often made, 
by college graduates, as to 
knowledge of stenography is required in 
all secretarial The 
that the proportion of openings where a 


positions. answer is 
knowledge of shorthand is not necessary is 
indeed negligible. The which 
shorthand can be put are just beginning 
It is now ap 
plied advantageously in the taking of mes- 


uses to 
to be adequately realized. 


sages over the telephone and otherwise; 
in making notes in conversation and when 
in outlining let- 
Shorthand is 
indispensable to the private secretary who 
to the 


receiving instructions; 


ters, addresses and articles. 
desires to be of the utmost value 
employe r. 
Referring to the 
private 


qualifications of the 
literary men and 
women, a newspaper writer says: 


secretary to 


Applicants must have at their command ste- 
nography and typewriting, although a stenog- 
rapher, as such, is sometimes employed besides. 
The work of the secretary may include the 
preparation of manuscript, the proof reading, 
some editing and not infrequently the actual 
writing. 


The field of the private secretary is, in- 
attractive Especially 
does it appeal to those who are accurate in 
regard to details and who are able and 
willing to anticipate the needs and fancies 
of an executive. 


deed, a most one. 


Long euphemistic words doubtless have 
their value in literary composition, but 
in business, where the intent is to convey 
the one thought of the writer, the short 
common words are best. Dr. Ayres of 
the Russell Sage Foundation says that of 
the 12,000 separate words in our school 
spelling books no more than 20 per cent 


are used by the student after leaving 
school. Effective English words are used 
in the best letters and advertisements 


written to-day. Those who seek a strong 
simple style of business composition should 
study practical correspondence and adver 
tisements. 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A New Era in Shorthand History in England 


HE progress of the Forward Move- 

I ment in England is simply amaz- 

ing. The history of the sys- 
tem, and especially its wonderful career in 
America, has captivated the imaginations 
of the teachers of the older system in the 
British Isles. This is shown by the un- 
precedented attendance at the meetings 
of the various teachers’ associations where 
Gregg Shorthand has been explained and 
demonstrated, and by the eagerness with 
which the subject has been discussed. 
Everyone predicted that the system would 
meet with intense hostility from writers 
and teachers of the old system, but the 
reverse has been the case. The only op- 
position to the system has come from the 
Pitman firm, and that has helped rather 
than hurt the cause. The attitude of the 
teachers has been almost invariably cordial 
and receptive. 

The simple statement that over fifteen 
hundred teachers of shorthand have or- 
dered the Manual for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the merits of the system, and 
that over five hundred of them have al- 
ready enrolled for the correspondence 
lessons in the system after examining the 


Manual, will sufficiently indicate the ex- 
traordinary interest that has been devel- 
oped. There has been nothing like it in 
the past history of shorthand in England. 
All this, too, has been accomplished with 
very little effort. 

At the recent expositions and demon- 
strations of the system before large 
audiences of shorthand teachers in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, several prominent 
teachers vigorously denounced the evils of 
shading and position writing, and heartily 
commended -the absence of these features 
in Gregg Shorthand. Already a number 
of schools have adopted the system and a 
great many others are making arrange- 
ments to introduce it next season. Among 
the latest of the prominent teachers of the 
Pitman system to declare his adoption of 
Gregg Shorthand is Mr. T. Whilock, 
Founder, Vice-President, and late Exam- 
iner and General Secretary of the Pitman 
Society of Certificated Teachers of Short- 
hand (Incorporated), the society of which 
Mr. Alfred Pitman is President. 

We are now thoroughly convinced that 
Gregg Shorthand will make even more 
progress in Great Britain in the next two 
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years than it did in the first ten years of 
its history in this country. As Mr. Guil- 
bert Pitman predicted, it is rapidly be- 
coming “the shorthand of the English 
speaking peoples.” 

: oOo 


Why Is It? 
Hee re a day passes in which we 


do not receive letters from readers 
of this magazine asking for ad- 
vice as to the best methods of attaining a 
high degree of skill in writing shorthand. 

Some of them write that they have been 
practicing for a long time and are discour- 
aged because their progress appears to be 
so slow. 

When we receive specimens of their 
writing, we generally find that the cause 
lies in a lack of familiarity with the funda- 
mental principles, or lack of skill in apply- 
ing them. And we find, too, that while 
these students or stenographers have spent 
a great deal of time in earnest practice, 
they have never read any of the books of 
advice that are published on the subject of 
speed in shorthand. If they had read and 
applied the suggestions contained in such 
books as “The Factors of Shorthand 
Speed,” by David Wolfe Brown, the late 
dean of the Congressional reporting staff, 
or “The Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” 
which contains a full explanation of the 
methods of training the contestants for the 
Miner Medal, as well as much of the mat- 
ter that was used in the training, they 
would have no need to write us on the sub- 
ject. 

It would require a hundred letters to 
give them the information contained in 
these books, and even then it would not be 
so complete or satisfactory. 

Why is it, that ambitious students seem 
to have such a perfect aversion to spending 
a very small sum of money to have the 
benefit of the experience of men who have 
made the subject of shorthand speed a 
special study? 

We venture to say that in no other 
branch of human activity does this peculiar 
condition exist. Students in all other 
branches of study, and of all other pro- 
fessions, realize the importance of becom- 
ing acquainted with all the information 
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that is in print on the subject that is being 
studied. 

As it is, ambitious stenographers often 
spend time that is equal in value to hun- 
dreds of dollars in haphazard and often 
misdirected practice when, by a careful 
reading of the advice of those who have 
been “through the mill,” they could follow 
the straight, plain road to successful 
achievement. 

Perhaps these remarks may induce some 
writers who aspire to get into the expert 
class to realize the folly of spending so 
much time and effort in desultory and un- 
systematic practice, when there is at hand 
the means of mapping out a successful 
course of study and practice. 


oO? 
Another Volume 


NOTHER volume ends with this 
A issue—the best and biggest year the 

magazine has seen—readers tell us 
so on every hand and the big increase in 
orders proves their word . We set 
the 50,000 goal before us last fall for 
Volume XVI, you remember, and have 
made a long stride toward reaching that 
goal. Teachers, school men, stenogra- 
phers, and office workers, one and all have 
contributed to this success. 

Just a brief glance at the year’s records 
is interesting evidence of how widely our 
circle of readers extends. Seventeen years 
ago the Gregg Writer was started for the 
benefit of the then small number of Gregg- 
ites in this country. To-day our readers 
are to be found all over the globe, not only 
in this country and its islands, Panama, 
Canada and Mexico, but in South America, 
Great Britain, Gerniany, India, Syria, 
Africa, Malaysia, China and Japan, with 
a big group in Australia and New Zealand. 

In Canada alone there are thirty-six 
schools where the Writer is used daily in 
class. Orders are received regularly from 
two schools in the Philippines, two in 
Hawaii, and three in Porto Rico, while 
students in eight colleges abroad are mak- 
ing the magazine a supplementary text- 
book. Fourteen hundred seventy-two 
schools in all, where The Gregg Writer 
has taken a definite place in the program 
—high schools leading by a small plurality, 
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with business colleges a close second, paro- 
chial and denominational schools well rep- 
resented, and recruits from State schools, 
Normal colleges and private classes stead- 
ily increasing. 

Illinois is the banner state. Our readers 
here number nearly three thousand, in- 
cluding in the number students from 129 
schools. But here the record divides, 
California coming second in the number of 
schools using the magazine in class work, 
while New York follows Illinois in the 
number of subscribers—a list of over two 
thousand. The leading states group as fol- 
lows: 


Subscribers 
DE. 5s .c0u Silagundl aie wide dew O~ cach 3000 
i i ache nos ey ce tewek Sshnceeul 2100 
Te A ee ee EE EE 1800 
DEED Sccasveveceesasecccesaessess 1500 
SL, ¢bse ves gé¥er ree hanhes ene’ 1400 
ei ai in tele Aaa ee tein ad 1200 
Ulu.  decadadda te mimes tied ba 1100 
A ee ee ee 1100 
CE hin ek en hethinndscessn ess bcetoseake 1100 
EE ccescaedeeibeacdsesasheds 1000 
EE sic cts nce osesdsesessuncceus ean’ 1000 
Schools” 
SN ites hc, seu edie 6 adibae sie hae ee 129 
Ee AO ey es ee ge ee 92 
EE Wiad ce ch dic ee eae bane Gasca elaen 76 
Gea Ge oe ols bt deck ee ee eae se wees 74 
DE: cts Seek. 6 SUG Ue Cae wees 70 
Ee re oe ae eee 69 
I a Rn a ni ae et ai aid ote ee dition 67 
alae Fe ie Oak meen Bee 64 
EN “Wanicsnadt eecwheseees dene qes 64 
RET. £.004 2 chs stwicowesiekerveee ston 56 
 4ony Sedov veces svi paienveueeeys 51 


There is room for only this partial list 
here, but it will serve to give you an idea 
of the wide-spread influence of your maga- 
zine and the number of your fellow read- 
ers in the circle. 

“Send me twelve more doses of your 
‘Elixir of Enthusia,’ beginning with what- 
ever issue my present subscription ex- 
pires,” one of our West Virginia readers 
told us the other day. That is the best 
“condensed” description of the magazine 
we have heard! If your prescription for 
the new year has not been ordered, send it 
in before the twenty-fifth of this month. 
This issue may be the last drop in your 
bottle. The green wrapper will warn you 
if it is. Heed that warning in time to re- 
ceive your copy of the September number 
in the regular mailing. We begin to make 
up the list August 25. 
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Brevities 


The Baush Machine Tool Company of 
Brightwood, Mass., has just installed a 
billing typewriter with a carriage forty- 
two inches long. It is a Monarch. How 
would you like to run this one? 

* * * 

The Appreciation League—TAL for 
short—has been organized in Cleveland. 
Its aims will be to encourage people to 
practice courtesy in business and other 
relations. The League endeavors to 
bring to the attention of employers acts 
of politeness and courtesy which other- 
wise would not receive attention and 
proper reward. Courtesy is a tremen- 
dous business asset and this is an effort to 
promote it for the benefit of all. 

” * * 


Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 


. National City Bank of New York and a 


member of the Advisory Board of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, is a short- 
hand writer. In 1897 he was made private 
secretary to Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of 
the Treasury. He is a man of progressive 
ideas and one of the country’s ablest finan- 
ciers. He is an indefatigable advocate 
of commercial education for young Ameri- 
cans and believes that a post graduate 
course in executive training should be 
taken up by those who expect to win and 
hold the most responsible positions in the 
business world. 
* * 

After thirty-three years of active serv- 
ice in the public schools, Supt. C. M. 
Jordan, of Minneapolis, retired at the end 
of the 1914 school year. Eight hundred 
people—teachers, former pupils and neigh- 
bors—attended the reception given in his 
honor. As a token of the high esteem in 
which he was held, he was presented with 
an elegant electrical automobile by un- 
named donors. The boys of the Manual 
Training Department of the _ schools 
erected a garage for him. The reception 
was a successful demonstration of the re- 
gret felt by the citizens of Minneapolis 
that Doctor Jordan is retiring from the 
active superintendency of the schools, and 
a demonstration also of the strong regard 
he has inspired in those with whom he has 
come in close contact. 
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Using the Time-Saving Appliances of the Typewriter 


()': of the most useful appliances of 


the typewriter in transcribing busi- 

ness letters is the Column-Selector 
on the Remington machine and the Tabu- 
lator on the Underwood. Rarely, how- 
ever, are these valuable features of the 
machine used by the average typist. 

The column selector of the No. 10 Rem- 
ington consists of the five black selector 
keys above the keyboard, the selector rack 
on the rear of the machine and the stops 
on the rack. 

You will neéfice that the sides of the 
rack are numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4. The 
stops are also numbered in like manner. 
Always set the stops on the side of the rack 
corresponding to the number on the stops. 
The rack is reversible and four sets of 
stops may be set up and kept permanently 
in place for doing four different kinds of 
work. To change from one form to an- 
other it is only necessary to revolve the 
rack on its axis. The scale on the column 
selector rack corresponds with the carriage 
scale in front of the machine. 

No. 10 machines are usually equipped 
with No. 1 and No. 3 stops. No. 2 and 
No. 4 stops will be furnished by the com- 
pany upon request. 

To set up the stop for letter writing it 
is preferable to use No. 3 stops (be sure 
that the number 3 on the stop faces the 
side of the rack numbered 3) and set them 
at 10, 20, 30, 35 and 45 on the scale. 
With the carriage at zero, press No. 1 key 
and you will notice that the carriage will 
move to ten on the scale and stop. Return 
the carriage to zero and press No. 2 key 
and the carriage moves to 20 and stops; 
likewise No. 3 key moves the carriage to 
380; No. 4 key moves the carriage to 35, 
and No. 5 key to 45; starting the carriage, 
of course, from zero each time. 


In writing a letter, some correspondents 
prefer that the line for the name and the 
line for the salutation begin at zero on the 
scale though the form shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is much better. If 
this form is preferred, the first line of the 
address and each paragraph should begin 
at 10 on the scale; use No. 1 selector key. 
The second line of the address begins at 
twenty on the scale; use No. 2 selector key. 
The complimentary closing line (“Yours 
truly’) begins at 30; use No. 3 key. The 
line for signing the firm’s name begins at 
85 on the scale; use No. 4 selector key. 
The date line begins at 45 on the scale; 
use No. 5 selector key. 

Remember that the carriage is always 
returned to zero in letter writing before 
pressing the selector keys. Simply “throw” 
the carriage back to zero with a quick 
action of the hand and wrist; then press 
the proper selector key. 

Insert a sheet of paper in your type- 
writer ready for writing a letter. With 
the carriage at zero, press No. 5 key and 
bring the carriage to the date line and write 
the date. Return the carriage and, after 
spacing two or three times with the line 
spacer (such spacing is always determined 
by the length of the letter to be written) 
write the name of the firm or person to 
whom the letter is addressed. Return the 
carriage to zero and press No. 1 key and 
write the street number. Return the car- 
riage, press No. 2 key and write the name 
of the city. Return the carriage to zero 
and write the salutation. Again return the 
carriage and press No. 1 key for para- 
graphing. After the body of the letter is 
written, press No. 3 selector key to bring 
the carriage to 30 and write the compli- 
mentary closing, or “Yours truly.” [I it is 
desired to write the firm’s name at the bot- 





tom of the letter, return the carriage to 
zero and press No. 4 key, to bring the car- 
riage to the proper position on the writing 
line. 

The above arrangement of column selec- 
tor stops may also be used for addressing 
envelopes. For small envelopes, use No. 2 
and No. 8 keys, bringing the carriage to 20 
and 30, respectively, on the scale. For 
large envelopes use No. 4 and No. 5 keys, 
bringing the carriage to 35 and 45 on the 
scale. 

Another form of letter, which is now 
more widely used than any other, is shown 
below. Set the stops on the column selec- 
tor to suit the requirements. ’ 
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be turned out absolutely uniform in ap- 
pearance. 

The tabulator on the Underwood type- 
writer performs practically the same duty 
as the column selector on the Remington, 
except that the key must be depressed for 
each column. [If it is desired to skip a col- 
umn, it is necessary to push the tabulator 
key a second time. In throwing the car- 
riage over for the date line and compli- 
mentary closing, however, most operators 
can judge the distance closely enough to 
obviate having to press the key two or 
three times to clear the stops set for the 
address. Some concerns now insist on hav- 
ing the date line and complimentary clos- 


tie aaterainine 


"September 15, 1913 


| We attach invoice covering delivery of gents' furnishings 
| rdered from our eastern representatives, Hale, Morgan & Company. 
This invoice, as shown, ie subject to a discount of 5% and 3% ad- 


ditional for cash in ten days. j; 
‘ 


Referring to the matter of a later shipment of Monarch shirts, 


we have been disappointed in the output of our factory. 


We hope, 


however, to be able to send a consignment of these shirts to you 


within the next two weeks. 


In the event of our not being able t 


do s0 we shall accept cancellation of your order. 


Yours ivery truly, 


‘REED & PARSONS 


Set the left marginal stop at 10 on the 
scale, to give wider margin. Set stops on 
column selector rack at 15, 20, 35, 40 and 
45. In this form, if five-spaced para- 
graphing is desired, use No. 1 key. If 
you wish ten-spaced paragraphing, use No. 
2 key. 

By inserting the paper and envelopes 
flush with the side guide on the left side 
of the carriage, and using the column se- 
lector in writing letters, every letter will 


ing start at the same point, and this point 
should be as near the middle of the line as 
possible. Necessarily this throws the date 
line in from the margin. 

A little practice will enable the typist 
to perform all the operations necessary in 
connection with the tabulator and column 
selector, and the result will be a very great 
increase in speed. Experiments have shown 
that the increase is estimated at least 5% 
on business letters. 
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Typewriting as a Means of Artistic Expression 


ENERALLY speaking, typewritten 
designs possess little artistic merit. 


The characters on the typewriter 
are so limited and inflexible that most of 
the specimens of so-called ornamental 
typewriting have been so crude that they 
do not appeal at all to the artistic eye. 





ornamental designs or to suggest where 
such designs may be obtained. It was thus 
with a feeling of great joy that the writer 
received from Miss Lulu Heilman, of the 
State Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, some specimens of typewriting de- 
signs that are not only unique and original 


Tux Daomepary Borper Desicn 
By George A. Bergeman 


And yet typewriting designs have ever had 
a fascination for most typists, and it must 
be said that some of the designs produced 
by means of the typewriter have been 
marvels of ingenuity, even if not of artistic 
worth. Because typewritten designs ap- 
peal very strongly to the average person 
who uses a typewriter, they are valuable 
for they encourage him to learn his ma- 
chine, to exhaust its possibilities and ‘to 
bring into use characters that in the 
ordinary run of matter are of very infre- 
quent occurrence. They also force a per- 























but really possess artistic merit of a high 
order. They were prepared by Miss Heil- 
man’s students and we are submitting re- 
productions of as many of them as space 
will permit. 

A study of the designs will show that 
they possess extraordinary simplicity, and 
for that reason they are adapted partic- 
ularly to the younger students of the art 
of typewriting. Since shorthand and type- 
writing for use in elementary schools are 
now engaging the attention of the school 
authorities, such designs will be of great 
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BUTTERFLIES 


By Flora M. Clark 


fection of technique in adjusting the paper 
and performing the other mechanical and 
time-saving appliances of the machine that 
are ordinarily neglected. And there is no 
question that practice of this kind devel- 
ops the judgment of the typist and tends 
to make him appreciative of the beautiful 
in typewritten matter. 

Not a month goes by that the editor of 
this department is not asked to submit 


value in teaching young people how to use 
the typewriter intelligently. The writ- 
ing of ordinary matter on the typewriter 
loses interest after a while because it is 
more or less mechanical, but the working 
out of designs, being constructive in nature 
and limitless in its possibilities, will always 
be of interest. With the use of two-color 
ribbons, or by the insertion of different 
colored carbons back of the ribbon os- 
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cilator, colors may be introduced in the de- 
signs with results that will be even more 
attractive. The principal difficulty with 
typewriting designing, however, rests in 
the fact that many do not appreciate its 
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Doc 
By Kate Rauscher 


limitations and attempt more than can be 
effectively wrought. The designs submit- 
ted in this article are singularly free from 
that objection. 

Many of the designs submitted by Miss 
Heilman could be worked into conven- 
tional border designs for printed matter or 
advertisements by simply working out the 
designs on the machine and then having 
zinc etchings made of them. Some sug- 
gestions along this line have been worked 
out and are presented in this number. For 
example, the butterfly designs originated 

by Flora Clark, 


,* - Ay “ Georgia Stumm and 
¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ Esther Ovesen, and 
$¢%  ¢¢ 8% ~~ the trees by Roy Prid- 
* = dy and Ralph Ho- 
ecco 86$ «=6©esaee )§=warth, are particularly 
pA AR En adaptable to such a 
amet Comme border. The drome- 
eesesess = 998099888 «dary, by George A. 
we ee Bergeman, could be 

Buveearey effectively used for a 


border design to ad- 
vertise a certain brand 
of dates; the stag, by Lila Sanford, 
for a well-known brand of tobacco; and 
the ostrich, by Bertha Organ, to adver- 
tise the famous California ostrich farm. 


By Flora Clark 
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The peculiar value of such designs lies 
in the fact that they are different—they 
would stand out boldly from the rest of 
the conventional advertising borders and 
would thus attract an attention that others 
would not—and that is a thing the ad- 
vertising man is constantly endeavoring 
to obtain—attention-winning value. 

Miss Heilman and her students are to 
be congratulated on 


the excellence of the . 4 

designs submitted, and ¢ 4 

for opening up a new —— 

and interesting field. vauuees $ aagsaeas 
, : ugese § cauus 

Prize Design Compe- 990569 ¢ 969969 

tition $998909 $ $889089 

To stimulate the “er . $33 


production of more ar- 
tistic designs we offer 
the following prizes: 

For the best design submitted, $3.00 
cash. 

For the second best design submitted, 
$2.00 cash. 

For the third best design submitted, 
$1.00 cash. 

For the next ten best designs submitted, 
copies of Hints and Helps for the Short- 
hand Student. 

The conditions: Each design must be 
accompanied by an idea for this depart- 
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By Ruth Foley 


ment; it must be written with black record 
ribbon or with carbon, as suggested in the 
following, on good paper; it must be an 
original design by the typist whe sub- 
mits it. No restriction is put on the kind 


of design—it may be of the character 
shown in the specimens submitted in this 
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article, specimens of title pages, borders, 
animals, flowers, etc. All communications 
regarding the competition must be ad- 
dressed to the Ed- 
itor of this depart- 
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packed. The tissue sheet is used to pro- 
tect the carbon and to keep from cutting 
through it. Slip a folded piece of paper 
over the top edge of 
the “pack” sothat the 


ment, 1123 Broad- 2 Pe whole will go into 
way, New York City. x x the machine evenly. 
The competition ie i ae After turning the 
closes October 10, x xxx x “pack” in, remove 
and the results, to- . -..% - the slip of folded pa- 
gether with the win- as — vt per. Then remove 


ning designs, will be 
given in the Novem- 
ber number of the 
Gregg Writer. 

How to Prepare De- 
signs for Repro- 
duction 

Lay a sheet of 
black carbon, carbon 


PEGOUEROE X 


908 66000080 
G0090000xXx xO 


aie. 


OvvesODYOOX00 XX XX X88 X9G80099000 


X9VOGOOO 
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x X9Qxxxxx@@x 


XOORCSCO 
xOOxxxxxxxg@x 


the ribbon from the 
machine or place it 
in position for mak- 
ing the mimeograph 
stencils. See that the 
type are clean. Use 
an even touch. The 
carbon will give a 
clearer and deeper 


EER OUI 
xx XxXxX89890080 
XXX XO 


side down, on aclean 900**xx impression than the 
sheet of paper. On am pan ae ribbon would. Being 
top of this place a x @Oxxxxx96 x printed direct from 
thin tissue ‘sheet— - a y ~ the type, the letters 
such as is placed x xxx 7 and characters will 
between the carbon x x x be much sharper and 
sheets in the box in Fiy without “feather” 
which they are By Esther Ovesen edges. 
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The Stenographer 


WOMAN of much quiet charm and 
A culture, who earns her living by 

swift and accurate stenography, has 
sent us a letter in which she peints out 
the frivolous treatment of the stenog- 
rapher in popular literature. As to her 
appearance, see O. Henry’s “The Romance 
of a Busy Broker”: 


A high rolled fringe of golden hair under 
a nodding canopy of velvet and ostrich tips, 
an imitation sealskin sack and a string of 
beads as large as hickory nuts, ending near 
the floor with a silver heart. 


As to her mentality, consult “Short 
Story Writing” by Professor Pitkin of 
Columbia University: 


The gum-chewing stenographer, who devours 
the literary offspring of Mr. Robert Chambers, 
may have her difficulties with this. 


Her conversation is described in a story | 


in “Red Book” for November: 


Believe me, when it comes to the real thing, 
the blown-in-the-bottle kind, our Bill’s got the 
best of ’em beat to a fade-away. 

Her equipment may be found described 
in any of the alleged comic papers: 


Have you done anything for spelling re- 
form? Yes, I fired my blonde stenographer. 


Why is she so treated? We all know 
the facts. Among those earning their 
living in this way happen to be George 
Washington’s great-grandniece, a grand- 
daughter of a Governor of South Carolina, 
a great-granddaughter of Laurens of the 
first Continental Congress and thousands 
of others of cultivated ancestry. Many 
are college graduates. The truth is, the 


world loves familiar jokes and familiar 
effects, and if one stereotyped trick gets 
started and proves amusing to the average 
mind, it is 


Weekly. 


hard to stop.—Harpers’ 
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Conducted by Alice M. |. Ptupeae, 6 ast PRiciiae Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to department 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by September 15, and 
will be published in the Octuber number. 
An award of 50c is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on — question: twenty-five cents each for 
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The Stenographer’s Vacation 


O the business stenographer and 
office worker of limited means the 
vacation problem is a real one. 

Recreation and Outdoor World for July, 
1914, contains a splendid account of one 
way in which our English cousins have 
solved this perplexing question. It seems 
that England has a remarkable organiza- 
tion known as the Co-operative Holidays 
Association. This Association was begun 
about twenty-one years ago in the indus- 
trial regions of Lancashire, England, with 
an initial membership of about two hun- 
dred people. This number has been in- 
creased until there are now over twenty- 
three thousand members in England who, 
from eighteen different centers, are act- 
ively interested in this work. The title 
of their magazine—Comradeship—con- 
tains also the keynote to the spirit of the 
organization. A similar movement has now 
been started in Germany and Mr. Charles 
Stokes, the author of the article referred 
to, believes that the idea can with profit 
be adopted in America. 

There are great possibilities in the United 
States and in Canada for the formation of such 
an organization; if anything, greater than in 
Britain, for here the “outdoor instinct” has 
greater opportunity. Great Britain has no 
“wild areas” that approximate to, say, the 
Adirondacks, the Rockies, the Sierras or the 
Ontario forests. The fortnight’s camping, ca- 
noeing or fishing trips, so well known here 
that they are commonplace, are practically un- 
known on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
thousands of similar places throughout the land 
supply just the ideal environment for a move- 
ment which depends so largely upon contact 
with unsophisticated nature. It is a common- 
place, again, that camp life in the woods in- 
duces in its votaries a most desirable spirit of 
“comradeship”; if this spirit can be bred in the 
isolation of three or four, why not in the 
concourse of fifty or sixty? 


Mr. Stokes further believes that the 
average salaried employee does not spend 
his vacation wisely. 

No one will deny that the same degenerate 
tendencies characterize our holidays’ methods 
as in Great Britain. Recent observances in 
certain Pacific Coast resorts confirmed me in 
my opinion that holidays can have a most de- 
moralizing influence, especially upon young men 
and women. The complete ignoring of physi- 
cal recreation cannot be condemned whole- 
sale; but what of the vacuous and futile at- 
tractions which are offered instead? What of 
the stupid sea-front shows, the useless waste 
of money on pleasures that profit neither the 
body nor the mind, and the greatest foolishness 
of all, the waste of time? It may not be repre- 
hensible for a clerk earning twenty or thirty 
dollars a week to spend two or three hundred 
in a fortnight—the thing is, what does he get 
in return? 


One of our readers who wished to get 
ideas from others on the vacation prob- 
lem sent us the following question: 


30. I should like to have the problem of 
the stenographer’s vacation discussed in the 
“Question and Answer” Department. I have 
two weeks each summer and by beginning to 
plan early I can usually spare about $50.00 
for my vacation expenses. I feel that I must 
have a complete change of surroundings, but I 
cannot go very far away from home on the 
amount at my disposal. Will you ask your 
readers to write of their successful vacations at 
a small outlay? 


The quotations which follow prove that 
some American young people do know what 
a real vacation means and use considerable 
cleverness in planning to get the biggest 
possible returns from their year’s breath- 
ing spell. For instance, one stenographer 
—Miss Helen N. Russell—whose home is 
in a small city, came to Chicago one year 
during her vacation period, had a good 
time, paid her own expenses and went back 
home to a better position and with some 
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new clothes to prove that she had been 
in the city. She tells her story in the 
June, 1914, Woman’s Home Companion 
under the caption “Out Into the World.” 


For the past four years I had filled a posi- 
tion with a firm in a small city in Ohio, and as 
the work had become monotonous I decided 
to make a change after returning from a visit 
with friends in Chicago. I spent the two weeks 
I had allotted myself for vacation in learning 
that city, and then took a position as substi- 
tute for a girl who intended taking two weeks’ 
leave from her firm. 

The result was that when my “term” was 
completed I was requested to remain in the 
office at a salary which gave me reason to con- 
gratulate myself. However, I did not stay 
long as my family was not willing I should 
continue working so far away from home, until 
I was older. 

Now I am home again. I am glad for every- 
thing, glad I “tackled” the work I did, glad I 
succeeded in the other stenographer’s place, 
glad to get home again, and glad for the ex- 
perience in a large -city, but mostly and chiefly 
glad because my trip cost me nothing. I earned 
in two weeks enough to cover my fare and 
allow me time to look for another position 
after returning home; enough, also, to buy a 
stunning fall suit and hat, which together with 
the confidence I acquired while taking care of 
myself in wild, rushing Chicago, enabled me to 
obtain a position in my home town at a far 
larger salary than I had received before “going 
out into the world!” 

Then, too, where before I had felt dissatisfied 
with meeting the same people day after day in 
the smaller city, I learned to be glad to be able 
to speak with friends instead of marching 
through crowded streets and rarely meeting a 
familiar face. In other words, I learned to ap- 
preciate home. 


Another contributor to the “Companion’s 
Vacation Contest” is a stenographer who 
had to give up her office work on account 
of home duties. Miss Elizabeth Pease af- 
fords a striking example of the adaptabil- 
ity almost universally developed by a pro- 
gressive stenographer. 

The illness of my mother last spring made it 
necessary for me to give up my office work and 
stay at home, so, as I owned a typewriter and 
am a notary public, ‘I planned to earn some 
money and still have time for my home duties. 

In this way I had a real vacation and did 
the things I had been longing to do but 
couldn’t because I never had the time. I took 
charge of the housework, baked bread, made 
jellies, jams and preserves, cleaned house, 
washed, ironed, and even mowed the lawn, and 
reveled in every single thing I did. 

Our garden has always been my chief recre- 
ation, and this summer I spent more time than 
usual in it, getting up at five and working 
an hour or two before breakfast. Though our 


lot is only fifty by one hundred and twenty- 
five feet, with part of the back yard in lawn, 
we didn’t buy a dollar’s worth of vegetables 
this summer (except potatoes), thanks to my 
efforts. 

We raised nearly every variety of vegetable 
found in the city market. I followed Govern- 
ment Bulletin directions and raised a fine crop 
of large, perfect red tomatoes in an altitude 
where they often fail to ripen. We also had 
many varieties of flowers to share with our 
friends. 


Nor is the versatility of office workers 
confined to the gentler sex. Mr. L. D. 
Clarke sends the Companion the story of 
his plan of taking a self-supporting vaca- 
tion trip. 

Every summer it had been a habit of mine 
to take a month off, and hie myself away 
somewhere to a resort, and return so grouchy 
that the entire office force hated to see me 
coming. Last summer when that time came, 
I didn’t want to sit on any shaded veranda 
for four weeks, nor catch fish where no fish 
had ever been. There was no one place to 
which I wanted to go. My ambition to travel 
was there, all right, but the wherewithal was 
not forthcoming. To go from heuse to house 
begging for bread didn’t appeal to me, nor 
did I gleefully anticipate riding the bumpers 
from town to town. And then a publishing 
concern wanted me to represent their maga- 
zine. That was a happy inspiration. I was off. 

It was somewhat hard, at first, to approach 
folks, but when I found that I had something 
those folks really wanted—whether they knew 
it or not—I began to enjoy myself. I more 
than made expenses, and instead of having to 
draw on my vacation fund, I added a little to 
it. And it was a fine vacation! It gave me 
the opportunity I’d wanted to be out of doors, 
and it was wonderful, the number of fine people 
I met. I saw many of the places I had wanted 
to see, and next vacation I’m going to do the 
same thing, in new fields, and see some more 
places. 


Miss Carita L. Cutler, Worcester, Mass., 
writes us of the good times she has had at 
an expenditure of only $30.00. Her plan 
of saving through the year for her vacation 


is a good one. 


The sum of $50.00 for a summer vacation 
seems to me a very large amount compared with 
mine which will be $30.00. I have never spent 
$50.00 on a vacation as yet and have taken 
nice trips. 

One summer I spent a week at Gloucester, 
which is not far from Boston, Mass., and my 
room and board cost only $8.00. I have also 
been at Newport, R. I., down the Hudson and 
New York City. 

Early this spring I decided that I wanted 


.to go to the mountains and through a friend, 


heard of a farm situated in a small town in 
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Vermont where the board will be very reason- 
able. 

Then I began to put away $1.00 each week 
besides saving my pennies and all other small 
change which would go for moving pictures 
or candy. By this latter method I expect to 
to have at least $5.00 or $6.00. 

I shall spend the two weeks on the farm and 
shall have milk, fresh butter, vegetables and 
fruit to eat and beautiful scenery to rest my 
eyes and mind and all this good time will only 
cost me $30.00. 

I should suggest that this person try to 
secure room and board with a private family. 
Oftentimes, a minister is able to give one the 
names of such families. 


According to Miss Donnie Lehman, 
Cameron, Mo., “the country is the answer” 
to the problem of a real vacation at a small 
outlay. 


When one wants a complete change from 
the busy life of a stenographer, a two weeks’ 
rest at a small expense, and good time mixed 
in, the country seems the best answer. 

One summer a friend and I planned a ten 
days’ outing. The expense of a summer resort 
was too great, so we devised another scheme, 
a “supposed summer house on the sea.” We 
made an order through a local hardware store 
for canvas cots, chairs, tent, boat, etc., and 
the rent on these amounted to very little. We 
obtained a ten-day permit from a fazmer on 
whose farm there was a lake and that was 
the site for our “supposed summer house on 
the sea.” When we went to settle with him, 
we found the charge was nothing, but it would 
not have been great, had he made his usual 
rates. 

After getting provisions enough for ten days 
and other necessary- articles, we hired a man 
with an auto truck to take our things out to 
the camp, the distance being only ten miles, 
but we were as well contented as if we had gone 
to Long Beach or Oyster Bay. My friend’s 
brother took us to our camp in his touring car, 
and after the outing came and brought us back. 

The time was spent in fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, tennis, croquet, etc., and we also took 
a number of good magazines along. Several 
evenings friends motored over to see us, and we 
spent the evening on the lake. 

We halved the expenses and they amounted 
to only about $15.00 each. 


© 


The Fractious Fountain Pen 


31. I am having a great deal of difficulty 
with my fountain pen. The cap of the = 
sticks in a most annoying manner. When called 
to take dictation I often find my pen stuck and 
sometimes I am stuck, too, as a consequence 
for I cannot do my best work with a pencil. 


The kerosene oil remedy is suggested 
by Miss Amy D. Putnam, Hackensack, 
N. J. 
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I take a little cloth, dip one end of it in 
kerosene oil, and rub it over the surface where 
the cap touches. I then work the cap around, 
and remove all excess oil, if any. This is not 
disagreeable, and keeps the pen in good condi- 
tion for several weeks. 


The rubber band seems to offer the most 
popular solution. Mr. Jacob Stam, Pater- 
son, N. J., writes: 

I have found that the best remedy for a 
fountain pen that “sticks,” is to put a rubber 
band around the cap and another around the 
body, which will give a firm hold for the 
fingers while loosening it. 


A contributor to the New York Sun dubs 
the rubber band “the biggest little wrench 
the world has yet found.” He recommends 
it as a means of removing the fountain 
pen cap that is inclined to stick and also 
advises that its use may be extended just 
as effectively to remove screw caps from 
bottles and preserve jars. 

Still another expedient is the eraser. 
This may be used as follows: 


Take an ordinary rubber eraser, the long 
slender kind with bevelled ends, and fold it 
about the cap of the pen. Only a little pres- 
sure will be needed to make it grip the cap 
so tightly that unscrewing will be easy. 


The application of heat is recommended 
by others. Mr. Edward O. Chase, New- 
ark, N. J., writing to the New York Sun 
on this subject says: 


The loosening up of a refractory fountain 
pen is a very simple matter. Warm the barrel 
of the pen at its point of junction with the 
pen holder by holding over a gas jet, or even 
a burning match, for a minute or so, high 
enough above the flame to avoid the possibility 
of burning the rubber or other composition of 
which the barrel may be made. The expansion 
of the outer shell tmmediately loosens the screw, 
no matter how well it may be “stuck,” and the 
use of “language” is entirely avoided. 


What may be determined “the last re- 
sort” is advised by another Sun contrib- 
utor. 


There is only one completely satisfying way 
to treat a fountain pen when the end will not 
budge under heat, rubber band or prayer: Hit 
it with an axe. 


Of course, there is another absolutely 
sure way of avoiding pen troubles, This 
has been suggested to us by a subscriber 
who reads the Gregg Writer from “kiver 
to kiver”— ads and all. His solution is: 
“Your pen cap won’t stick if you use the 
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Should Quotations Be Copied Verbatim ? 


32. When writing quotations from letters, 
reports, or affidavits, what is the proper action 
to be taken when one notices obvious typo- 
graphical errors, mistakes in grammar or punc- 
tuation, etc.? Should such errors be copied 
exactly as they are in the original, or should 
they first be corrected? 


An answer written from the employer's 
standpoint is sent us. by Mr. Frederick 
Austin, Detroit, Mich. 

A “quotation” is a repetition, according to 
Webster. It is not a correct quotation if the 
spelling or even typographical errors, to say 
nothing of grammatical construction is changed. 
Strictly speaking it would be a grave mistake 
to change anything in the document quoted 
from and in a law office serious consequences 
might result. If it is mere routine matters 
unimportant in nature it might be better to 
correct obvious mistakes. On. general prin- 
ciples, however, the rule should be strictly fol- 
lowed, never to vary from the matter quoted, 
no matter how obvious a mistake it is. Just 
remember that Mark Twain lost many a dollar 
by having publishers turn down his contribu- 
tions, just because “some fool printer edited 
all the jokes out by changing his language.” 
If in judgment of the stenographer it 
should be deemed advisable to change the word- 
ing or spelling of matter quoted, you can “take 
the curse off” by being thoughtful enough to 
call attention to the fact that certain portions, 
which should be specifically pointed out, have 
been “edited.” 

A contribution which covers the ground 
very thoroughly comes from Miss Edith 
Mook, Denver, Colo. Miss Mook tells us 
when a verbatim copy is necessary and 
when typographical errors may be cor- 
rected. The plan of indicating clearly 
that a copy is an exact one or that the 
original paper was in longhand is excellent. 


In legal work it is generally important that 
copies of legal documents, especially when used 
as exhibits, be exact copies in every particular. 
This necessitates including the errors of gram- 
mar, spelling, etc. There is, however, a method 
which some lawyers like to have used to show 
that such errors were in the original docu- 
ment and not made by the one copying it. This 
is to place after the error in parentheses the 
Latin word “sic”; for instance: “which per- 
ports (sic) to be,” etc., indicating that the 
preceding word was misspelled in the original. 

A direct quotation from anything should, of 
course, be exact as to substance, but in quoting 
from a letter or other paper where it is simply 
desired to express the exact meaning conveyed 
in the original, a typographical error, or an 
error of spelling or grammar which is clearly 
apparent, may and should be corrected in mak- 
ing the copy. Where it is necessary or de- 


sirable to make a copy exact in every detail 
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and there are a great many errors, one may 
place at the top of the page in parentheses such 
a note as the following: (Exact copy of 
original.) It is wise in copying from script, 
when it is sometimes difficult to reproduce the 
original exactly in typewriting, to place at the 
top of the page in parentheses such a notation 
as: (Copy: Original letter in script.) 


Miss Emelyn L. Kemper, South Bend, 
Ind., would correct only obvious typo- 
graphical errors, letting others stand as in 
the copy. 

When copying extracts from letters, reports, 
etc., I always endeavor to make direct quota- 
tions, correcting only absurd typographical er- 
rors. I do not consider it incumbent on me 
to change the construction of any matter to be 
copied in order that it may conform more 
uniformly to the rules of grammar and rhetoric. 
And, of course, in legal work, a true copy is 
required—whether quoting from a sworn state- 
ment or other document. 


Mr. Wellington Patrick, Washington, 
D. C., on the other hand advises that the 
stenographer correct all errors unless the 
matter is strictly legal or definite instruc- 
tions are given to the contrary. 

In writing quotations from letters, reports, 
affidavits, etc., should corrections be made? Or- 
dinarily, I should say certainly so. Granted 
that the stenographer knows what good gram- 
matical construction is, and that he knows a 
well punctuated sentence when he sees one, 
there should be no hesitancy in making neces- 
sary corrections in grammatical construction 
or punctuation, provided instructions are not 
given to the contrary, or that it is necessary 
to render a verbatim copy. Often in legal 
matter, it may be necessary to preserve the 
original, copying grammatical errors, punctua- 
tion, etc., in which case the copyist will likely 
receive instructions. It seems to me that com- 
mon sense will always determine the matter. 
I should not ordinarily hesitate to make such 
corrections. One’s employer will usually not ob- 
ject, and will more often be plea to note 
that the stenographer exercises such care, pro- 
vided, of course, that it is carefully and in- 
telligently done. 


After all, as in all general questions ot 
this kind, it evidently depends on the posi- 
tion, the business, but most of all on the 
stenographer. The court of last resort 
must always be the stenographer’s judg- 


ment. 
vo) 


Referred for Answer 


38. I am a young man twenty-two years of 
age with five years’ successful stenographic 
experience with one firm in a small city. I 
should like to go to New York City or Chicago 























this fall. I know that I can never do any 
better in a financial way in stenographic work 
here and I have no experience in anything ex- 
cept stenography. Before taking. this step I 
should like some advice from your readers. 
My employer tells me to stay where I am and 
other people who know of my ambitions point 
out young men who tried to get started in 
cities and failed. I am not discontented nor 
am I going to a city to have a good time, but 
I do want to be a success and I don’t want to 
get into a rut. 


39. Will your readers please give me some 
suggestions on the use of carbon paper? I 
have tried several kinds and am unable to get 
satisfactory results. My carbon copies are 
blurred and streaked and often have wide black 
marks or “trees” down the center of the page. 


40. I have several opportunities to do out- 
side work in typewriting and would like to 
know what the usual charge is for this work, 
for both the original and carbon copies, also 
for envelopes. In a case say where three hun- 
dred short letters of about eight lines are 
needed, what would be a reasonable sum to 
ask? The letters are copies. Would it be 
permissible to make carbon copies? What 
would be a charge for a similar number of en- 
velopes? I should like to get the opinions of 
various readers on this subject. 


41. Does the ruling of a shorthand notebook 
affect the style of shorthand in any way? If 
so, what johen has been found to be most 
satisfactory for regular office work? 


oO°e 


Woman's Intuition in Business 


“Sagacity and a nameless something more 
—let us call it intuition.”"—Hawthorne, 


WOMAN’S intuitions have often 

proved of incalculable value—but 

how many men would admit that a 
woman’s intuitions could be relied, upon in 
business affairs? 

We form some judgments without de- 
liberate reasoning or past experience. In 
the case of women we call it intuition; 
when men thus arrive at decisions we 
would probably attribute it to a superior 
“knowledge of human nature.” In either 
case it is something that neither experience 
nor education can supply. 

Those who have doubts as to the prac- 
tical value of woman’s intuitions in dis- 
posing of the problems that confront a 
woman executive should talk with Miss 
Beatrice Carr, a department manager in 
a Wall Street banking house. She talked 
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with a New York Times interviewer on 
the subject and a little of the interview 
got into print. Miss Carr said: 

An interesting thing about many business 
women who have reached high grade posts is 
that their intuitions have been of the utmost 
value to them. You often hear about woman’s 
intuitions. Well, they are a very practical 
asset in the financial district. Personally, I 
have found my intuitions to be of the atest 
help to me, and I know other women who have 
obtained executive positions whose experience 
is the same. My intuitions help me in reading 
character and intentions, and also in forming 
an opinion of business policies. 

In arithmetic intuitions are of little 
account, but life is not all algebra. There 
is a sheer brutality about figures as a 
standard of commercial ethics that human- 
ity will not tolerate. We do many things 
because we feel that we want to do them. 
We buy and sell more according to our 
feelings than according to our reason. 
This is probably not consistent, but every- 
body knows it to be true. 

Therefore, when we think about it in 
this light, Miss Carr’s opinion may con- 
tain much truth and we may conclude that 
the women of active intuitions will con- 
tinue to fill high executive positions in 
the business world. 

“Follow your intuitions,” may properly 
become the instruction given to stenog- 
raphers. If you asked a bright girl who 
is stenographer for an exacting, busy man, 
why she did so and so in arranging her 
letters on the page, in punctuating and 
editing certain expressions, etc., she could 
not give you a reason—except perhaps 
that her intuitions told her that what she 
had done would please her chief. It is 
this “nameless something” which enables 
those who are considered indispensable 
stenographers to understand the eccen- 
tricities of employers and to anticipate 
their inarticulate wishes and requirements. 

Are your intuitions a business asset? 


eoOCeo 


A school of instruction has been inaug- 
urated by the Secretary of the Navy 
whereby enlisted men may take up any 
academic or technical subject on board the 
ships. The classes meet daily from 1:15 
to 2:30. Shorthand, typewriting and of- 
fice training are taught. 
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The Force of Arms 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A CHEERFUL temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty attrac- 

tive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. It will lighten sick- 
ness, poverty, and affliction, convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and 
render deformity itself agreeable.— Addison. 
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From Novice to Adept—XIX 


Some Additional Qualifications 


U NLESS you have confidence in your- 


self you can accomplish little in 

any line of work. If you start your 
work with the idea that if you were some 
one else you could do so much better, 
you are starting with a great handicap. 
Have faith in yourself to do what you set 
out to do. Have faith in the method of 
development you adopt. In other words, 
have confidence in yourself. Confidence 
means a firm belief in your capability; a 
definite, inherent assurance of your abil- 
ity to do something. If you try to increase 
your speed from 125 to 150 words a minute 
and haven’t confidence in yourself, in the 
method you adopt, in the system of short- 
hand you write, that you are able to at- 
tain that speed within a reasonable time, 
then stop and think. Right yourself with 
your work. Start without mental depres- 
sion; avoid any weights or burdens on the 
mind; eliminate all friction; adjust your- 
self to conditions so that you will be able 
to freely develop your skill. 

To some people increasing speed means 
drudgery, a haggard face, physical ex- 
haustion and mental depression. All this 
may be avoided if one has absolute confi- 
dence in himself that through the adoption 
of right methods he will be able ultimately 
to attain a high degree of skill. When 
one’s mind is in a state of calm, poise— 
confidence—he can proceed without im- 
pediment to accomplish the most his train- 
ing will permit. He can avail himself of 
all the ability he has. He can maintain 
present speed, gradually increasing his 
skill, until he attains the desired speed. 
It will mean the provision for the possi- 
bility of continual development, perhaps 
slow but gradual, into a more skillful writ- 
er. This calm state of mind has a great 


influence on one’s writing. With a free 
mind you may be able to accurately read a 
very rapid take which with the presence of 
all that useless worry, nervousness, dis- 
couragement, languor, depression and un- 
necessary exhaustion would be impossible. 
It may be just that little difference which 
will mean greater opportunity for you. 


Persistence 


Comparatively few people realize the 
value of sticking to a thing. The best idea 
in the world if little worked will avail 
you only temporarily. Any business is 
costly to start. If there is persistence 
back of the initial effort only a partially 
good plan may succeed very well, and a 
good plan or scheme will really succeed. 
It is just the lack of this quality which 
keeps many stenographers down. It does 
not require super-intelligence to master the 
rudiments of shorthand and to become a 
fair stenographer—it does require some 
considerable effort, of course—but the few 
who persist in their efforts to make them- 
selves capable of doing their work in a 
thoroughly businesslike manner are the 
ones who to-day occupy the positions of 
worth. We all admire them for their 
standing. Now, it is possible, of course, 
to persist_in the wrong course, and that 
brings us for the moment to a considera- 
tion of discretion. You must be alert and 
observing so that you may know the course 
that you adopt is the right one, and then 
persist in the mastery of all its elements. 
If you seem to be lacking in opportunity 
it may be that you have failed to see 
opportunity. The progress of a stenog- 
rapher is advanced or hindered along the 
following theoretical lines. Assume that 
you are the stenographer. Let us say 
that when you started you received a salary 
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A Street Railway Case—X 


(For key, see page 680.) 
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of twelve dollars a week. Let us say you 
lost your position because of incompetence. 
Now, if you were right—were competent— 
and.they were wrong, then you were right 
in persisting in the course you had prev- 
iously adopted. You could go to the next 
man and say again “I want twelve dol- 
lars a week,” or more, whatever you 
thought you were worth. If you were 
able to do that work satisfactorily, work 
equally difficult, then you were right in 
following the methods you had thought 
were right. Now, if a series of discharges 
took place you might rightfully assume 
that probably you were wrong. If you 
were wise you corrected your faults and 
really prepared for a twelve-dollar posi- 
tion. Then your failure would be good 
discipline and you would learn how to in- 
telligently persist or insist on carrying out 
right methods. On the other hand, the im- 
portance of a right start is here illus- 
trated. If you had won the first time 
it would have been a reward, a confirma- 
tion, or a recognition of the worth of your 
method, your ability, if you prefer, and 
it would then be the natural tendency to 
always persist in and feel confident your 
method was the right method. Having, 
however, met with numerous disappoint- 
ments, it would then be a difficult task with 
most people to go back to the beginning, 
get the right start, make themselves cap- 
able and keep on advancing till success 
was finally achieved. This is what every 
young man and woman ought to do but 
which so few are willing to do. It is a 
crucial point in experience. If you fail 
to learn the helpful, corrective lessons of 
failure, you fail at your personal peril. 
Whom can they blame for their present 
condition? Do they expect somebody to 
give them something, do they want em- 
ployers to pay them salaries they do not 
earn? Their aim should be to equip 
themselves as a smooth running machine 
is equipped, thoroughly efficient and har- 
monious in all its parts, and then there 
would not be that trouble about the reason 


for paying a good salary. 
Occasion for Persistence 


The occasion for persistence does not 
arise except through failure, defeat, dis- 
appointment. The reward of persistence 
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does not come to those who stop at de- 
feat. Persistence is the power which en- 
ables you to look upon temporary defeat 
or failure as disciplinary. The mighty 
oaks in the forest become mighty through 
resistance, resisting the powers of wind, 
season and weather. A successful stenog- 
rapher requires discipline, training, de- 
velopment. Until he has trained himself 
to overcome failure he is not much of a 
success. If every hard circumstance in 
life defeats him, he will always be at the 
foot of the ladder. To the extent you 
persist in training and developing your 
inherent powers by the aid of all the sug- 
gestions you can get from those who have 
lived before you, suggestions from nature, 
from business and life, to that extent will 
you succeed. It is in you to do it if 
you will to do it. Why not start to-day 
to rid yourself of weak points! 
Purpose 

Every young man and every young 
woman should have a purpose in life. 
Nothing is so fatal to ultimate success 
as the lack of well defined purpose. Sten- 
ographers especially, it seems to me, are 
likely to be shiftless in their work. This 
is probably due to the fact that upon 
entering the business world they are in- 
tent upon carrying out the orders of direct- 
ing, resourceful minds. They perform 
necessary parts of the work of an office, 
quite essential parts it will be conceded, 
but do not appreciate the importance of 
integral, purposeful effort. Stenographers 
should right themselves with business, 
should realize the absolute necessity of 
developing their latent powers, should 
avail themselves of every opportunity for 
the development of personal qualities— 
socially. and commercially—should appre- 
ciate the power of aggressive, centralized 
force. It is an easy matter for a young 
man or woman to drift with the tide, hav- 
ing a good time, perhaps, enjoying life, 
but failing all the while to plan for the 
future. A few years thus wasted may spell 
failure to an otherwise brilliant career. 
Even when your attention is called to the 
importance of having a resolute purpose in 
life you will probably think that it is a 
fine suggestion for somebody else, but it 
will never occur to you that chis is really 
intended to arouse and to awaken you to 
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greater effort. No matter how successful 
you may think you are there is still room 
for improvement and personal develop- 
ment. Just quietly consider the possibility 
of your personal development and what 
benefit a plan, a purpose may mean to you. 
Organize your mental and physical pow- 
ers into a thoroughly efficient working 
force. Your work cannot then be im- 
peached nor your advancement long re- 


tarded. 
Additions to the List of Reporters 
D URING the past few weeks we have 


heard of several reporters who are 

using Gregg Shorthand in their 
daily work and whose names did not ap- 
pear on the recent list. Add to your rec- 
ord the names of: 

Ernest Atchley, General Court & Convention 
Reporter, Dallas, Texas. 

Lesly Atchley, General Court & Convention 
Reporter, Dallas, Texas. 

G. R. Hall, General Reporter, San Francisco, 
California. 

Herbert L. Kinslea, Reporter for Third Judi- 
cial Circuit, Headquarters at Honolulu, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

R. R. Robinson, Superior Court Reporter, 
San Francisco, California. 

Claude Whitaker, Stenographer for the 
County Court of Mayes County, Pryor, Okla- 
homa. 


Success to these latest members of our 


ranks! 
o) 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. How long had you been a conductor for 
the railway company at the time of the acci- 
dent? A. About three or four months. 

Q. You hadn’t been with them two or three 
years, had you? 

A. No. 

Q. Were you running extra or regular? A. 
Extra. 

Q. Had you ever met and run with this 
motorman before? A. Never. 

Q. And did you know where this girl got 
on the car? 

A. No, sir, I didn’t notice. 

Q. How long have you been in the cement 
business? 

A. About three years. 

Q. When did you quit working for the street 
car company? 

A. In May. 

Q. Now, your car was going about nine miles 
an hour? 


A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. Was there any car following your car? 
A. There was. 

Q. How far back of you? A. About two 
hundred feet. 

Q. At the time had the power on your car 
been shut off when you crossed 45th street? 
A, I am not sure of that. 

Q. Can’t you tell when the power is shut off 
when you are the conductor on the car? 

A. All motormen don’t work in the same way. 

Q. I am asking what you did in this case. 
Did he that night throw the power off at 45th 
street? 

A. No, I don’t think he did. We kept up 
the same speed after we left 44th street. 

Q. About how far south of 45th street was 
it when this girl got out of her seat and came 
back where you were? 

A. About two hundred feet. 

Q. How far north of 46th street was it where 
this girl got off, where she fell off? A. About 
two hundred feet. 

Q. Which door of the car did she come out 
of? 

A. West side. 

Q. At that time you were standing where 
conductors stand inside of the rail on the 
pay-as-you-enter cars? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Did she say anything at all when she 
came out? 

A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Did she say anything to you when she 
got on the car? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did she tell you at any time that she 
wanted to get off at 45th street? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know at any time where she 
wanted to get off the car? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Was there anybody on the rear platform 
where you were? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. About how many people were on the in- 
side of the car? 

A. Fifteen people on the car. 

Q. There were fifteen people on the car? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see anybody sitting there with 
this girl? 

A. Nobody. 


oOo 


In the educational realm the most wide- 
ly discussed question is that of vocational 
training. As never before, we are de- 
manding that our young people receive a 
training that will fit them to be useful after 
they have left books and teachers. The 
best minds are now diligently engaged in 
solving the problems of vocational train- 
ing in its larger phases. This presages a 
most prosperous era for public and pri- 
vate commercial schools. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Efficient Industrial Education—at Gary, 
Indiana 


days’ wonder. At the behest of a group 

of steel magnates a city grew up like 
magic on the open prairie, a city with fac- 
tories, houses, public buildings, well-paved 
streets, water, electricity and all the rest of 
it, literally built to order. The “nine days” 
have passed and the wonder of the town’s 
becoming has well-nigh been forgotten. The 
people who are now talking about Gary are 
the educators—discussing the interesting way 
in which this industrial city is teaching the chil- 
dren of the workers to be workers themselves— 
and good workers, not merely boys and girls 
who play at working. How this up-to-date 
system of practical industrial education is the 
realization of one man’s ideals is told in an 
article reprinted from The Hardware Age, by 
American Industries. We read: 

“The principal idea of this man, William A. 
Wirt, superintendent of schools, was to in- 
corporate thoroughly in school work the plan 
of industrial education. Not the form of in- 
dustrial work which is applied in many of our 
school systems, but work which called for 
actual, practical results, for the production of 
things which were of real value—work which 
demanded that the pupils learn not only the 
manual efforts which were required to produce 
a certain article, but which included the cost 
of that article, the value of time, of materials, 
of tools. The result is that the finished pupil 
leaves that school having learned to do a 
thing in the best way, with the least expenditure 
of time or money, prepared, if he does care to 
follow any of the trades which he has studied, 
to be of greatest service to an employer. 

“When a pupil has reached the seventh grade 
in those schools, he is offered, in addition to 
the academic courses, the opportunity to learn 
drafting, printing, sheet-metal work, foundry 
and forge work, plumbing, heating, electrical 
work, cabinet-making, paitern-making, machine- 
shop work, or painting. 

“All of these departments, in addition to 
many others, are housed in a single building. 
In fact, everything from the kindergarten to 
the highest classes are included in this same 
plant. They call their schools ‘plants’ in Gary, 
yet the Emerson School, the first of these 
advance-method school buildings, requires but 
little more space than the average high school 
in a city of similar size. 

“One feature which immediately impresses 
itself on the visitor is the absence of force. 
Human nature in child or man rebels at being 
forced to do anything. The courses in Gary 
schools are purely elective. A program of 
studies is mapped out, but the pupils take those 
which they prefer. Thus they are led instead 
of being driven, and with the result that they 
love their school, its work, and, putting forth 


Tou building of Gary, Indiana, was a nine- 


the best that is in them, accomplish the greatest 
results. None of the industrial courses is com- 
pulsory, yet all the classes are filled. 

“For instance, a boy wishes to study drafting. 
He first obtains permission from his parents, 
bringing them into close touch with the school 
work. He enters that department under the 
tutelage of an experienced man. He takes 
up the preliminary drawing, then goes into 
further details. He is given plans-to draw, 
which means that he must solve the problems 
of floor loads from his text-books. He must 
study the theoretical to do the practical. As 
he progresses he requires additional instru- 
ments. These he supplies for himself. Should 
he not make proper headway in this line, he 
is allowed to drop it and take up another.” 

The work in the school is handled like that 
in a large manufacturing plant, as is shown 
by the following instance given by the author: 

“A number of new desks are required. The 
drafting room is called upon for plans and 
details; these in turn are passed to the various 
departments, with orders for a certain number 
of the article which they make in that partic- 
ular department. These departments make’ 
requisition on the stock rooms for the raw 
material required. Pupils in charge of these 
departments deliver the material and charge 
it. The completed product is charged to the 
school or department to which it is delivered. 
Costs of each operation are carefuly com- 
puted, using the union scale as to wages. This 
places a fixed value on the work and the pupil 
is interested in producing the greatest results 
at the least cost. 

“In addition, the work done is such as to 
save the schools the cost of outside labor. They 
are working now on plans in their drafting 
rooms for schools which are to be built; the 
printing shop does the bulletin, announcement 
and some text-book work. All through each 
department the same procedure is followed. In 
short, the industrial departments in Gary 
schools are self-sustaining to the point of pay- 
ing for all material used and for the cost of 
the instructors. 

“But it is not all work in the Gary schools. 
Prominent in the planning of grounds and 
buildings was the allowance for playgrounds, 
which assume the proportions of parks. These 
grounds are at the disposal of the pupils at 
all times. They play during school hours and 
out. Everywhere is the spirit of freedom, 
the spirit of honor, of clean manhood, influences 
which tend to develop the initiative. It is in 
this environment that the children of Gary 
are being raised. The superintendent has made 
the schools and grounds the most popular 
place in the city. Thus the playgrounds or the 
shops get the time which under other circum- 
stances would be devoted to the streets and 
alleys.” 

Nor are these schools for the young alone: 

“Another fact of interest is the work done by 
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adults at night. The man who is forced to 
earn a living during the day, who is in a ma- 
chine-shop, for instance, wishes to learn some 
operation which will not be given him in his 
daily work until he is capable. He goes to 
school at night. He takes up lathe work, 
comes when he wishes, stays as long as he 
will. He masters the machine, goes to his 
employer and demonstrates his ability; he is 
in line for a better position. It is in this and 
similar ways that the Gary schools have wound 
themselves inseparably into the lives of both 
parents and children. 

“From 5:30 until past 6 in the afternoon one 
may see an interesting sight on the main street 
of Gary. From the lake comes marching, fill- 
ing the wide sidewalks on either side of the 
street, the army of steel workers. These are 
the fathers of the children which Gary’s schools 
are working for, are teaching to become finished 
mechanics rather than laborers, have placed on 
a higher plane—uplifted.” From The Literary 


Digest. 
Quick Rewards for Good Results 


Take an interest in his new customers, en- 
thuse a little over his new system; let it be 
seen that you are pleased with the general 
success of his business; show the same interest 
in your work and the boss is bound to take a 
commensurate interest in you. 

We do not mean a mere superficial and diplo- 
matic enthusiasm that will only express itself 
in bright words instead of brisk effort. Gen- 
uine enthusiasm always brings good results, and 
good results always bring quick rewards. 

A girl of sixteen once started as general 
assistant in a lithograph business still in its 
infancy, employing only two designers, one 
pressman, and a general all-around man. She 
received four dollars a week, with a sure raise 
if the business would prosper and her efforts 
would merit it. She had barely grasped the 
essentials of the lithograph business when her 
enthusiasm for engineering new orders, get- 
ting steady customers and making the busi- 
ness boom generally, was equal to that of the 
boss. Her regular duties kept her busy in 
the forenoon only, and, being of an active 
temperament, she found time hung heavily on 
her hands, 

Her sister and two cousins had worked for 
lithograph firms before they were married, and 
she spared no time, talk or energy to find out 
the names and locations of “might-be” future 
customers to her boss. She readily got the 
manager’s consent and approval when she asked 
for permission to interview them in the after- 
noon. He was fighting hard to meet competi- 


tion and get a thorough foothold, and thought 
her eager efforts would do no harm, if they 
did no good. 

When she came back from her first adventure 
as solicitor, and showed him four good round 
orders meaning a profit of some sixty dollars, 
he raised her five dollars on the spot. 
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That attitude of authority and coercion which 
most managers assume toward new and dull 
help was dropped entirely in favor.of a friendly 
spirit of co-operation. It was only another 
spur to the girl’s enthusiasm, and in a short 
time she became its regular promoter. 

She also took an interest in her office sur- 
roundings. She painted the ugly, black base- 
boards, she coaxed the porter to whitewash 
the walls and ceiling, and one day, when she 
had brought in an unusually large order, she 
conferred with the boss about buying some 
brand-new office furniture that would add dig- 
nity to the whole business. She constructed and 
planted a window box for the south window 
and made the whole office an altogether com- 
fortable.and homelike place. 

Now she is not only promoter, but partner 
as well. 

All of which proves again that bright inspira- 
tion, when coupled with earnest effort and good 
results, brings quick and definite rewards.— 
The Chicago Tribune. 


) 


The Errors of Peace and War 


People are justified in speaking of the mis- 
takes of Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy, if a 
mistaken policy is one which does not go like a 
bullet straight to its aim. Delays, disappoint- 
ments, irritations, petty humiliations at the 
hands of a Huerta and a Villa, injuries wrought 
to American lives and property, have marked 
the Administration’s policy. Instead of flying 
straight to its aim, it has fumbled, stumbled, 
retreated, sought roundabout ways—let us put 
it as severely as any critic of the President may 
be tempted to. But when people find them- 
selves chafing at the delays and setbacks of a 
policy which has for its great aim the mainte- 
nance of peace, does it ever occur tu them 
to compare the tribulations of a peace policy 
with the tribulations of its alternative—a war 
policy? For that matter, in what field of 
human endeavor—in legislation, in industry, in 
scientific research, in literature and art—is there 
a line that marches straight to its aim, that has 
not its postponements, its burning disappoint- 
ments, its half-successes, its compromises? If 
peace between neighboring nations is worth 
preserving, if it is worth while to take measures 
against plunging this country into the perilous 
new problems that lie in the wake of a war of 
conquest, if the things that Mr. Wilson is trying 
to get are worth striving for, why dwell upon 
the mistakes of a policy which are infinitesi- 
mal in comparison with the inevitable mistakes 
of its only alternative policy? People who 
speak so easily of armed intervention in Mex- 
ico must be cherishing some such mental pic- 
ture as this: A powerful statesman who has 
planned out every move ahead, who has deter- 
mined just how far the war shall carry him 
and not an inch further no matter what hap- 
pens; a Napoleonic commander-in-chief who has 


. figured out every battle and every life that will 
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oe lost, and has determined that the lives lost 
will be the exact price for the purpose to be 
attained; armies marching smoothly toward 
their objective cities, and fortresses falling by 
schedule; food and ammunition trains working 
with mathematical precision—no oversights, no 
surprises, no blundering—the triumph of mind 
over circumstance. This was the holiday spirit 
in which England set out on a few weeks’ 
drive against the Boers; this was the spirit in 
which the Russian bureaucracy went to war 
against Japan; this, in a fashion, was the 
enthusiastic spirit of the North when it set out 
to capture Richmond in a few weeks’ fighting. 
The wars in which there have been no mistakes 
are few—or none. A statesman leads his coun- 
try into war. The die is cast. The nation’s 
honor is engaged. He blithely sends forth a 
couple of divisions on what he considers an 
easy undertaking. And within two weeks the 
game may be out of his hands. The fortnight’s 
campaign develops into a war of months and 
years. Of course there is no stopping. The 
nation pours forth its lives and its wealth 
unhesitatingly, with a fiercer spirit of vengeance 
and determination as the task grows more diffi- 
cult. Already the price paid surpasses the 
value of the object striven for, surpasses any- 
thing that the country imagined it would have 
to sacrifice. The country may recognize that 
a mistake has been made, but that will not 
alter the situation. The issue must be fought 
out, even though the original object of the war 
is lost sight of. National honor must be vindi- 
cated, and what if mistakes have been made— 
mistakes which have been paid for in thousands 
of lives, in enormous waste of wealth, in an 
aftermath of misery and hatreds and harassing 
internal problems? People reason that war is 
war, and there is no inclination to go into the 
bookkeeping of deaths and injuries, yidows and 
orphans, national debts and crushing taxes. 


But such is human nature that whereas the 
statesman who seeks to further the interests of 
his country by war will not be called to account 
for ten thousand deaths, the statesman who 
seeks to further the interests of his country by 
the maintenance of peace will be scolded and 
called to account for every bandit outrage, for 
every secret assassination. A statesman may 
waste a hundred million in a useless war with- 
out suffering anything like the opprobrium that 
falls on the man who spends a millior dollars 
for the maintenance of peace. Take the history 
of the second Balkan war. If a Bulgarian 
statesman had declared that war was not neces- 
sary, how savagely he would have been criti- 
cized for every “mistake” in his policy! Every 
border incident would have been cited against 
him, every move by Greece and Servia would 
have been characterized as an unbearable af- 
front. So Bulgaria went to war, and the 
“mistakes” of that policy cost her-the greater 
part of her Turkish conquests, cost her the 
slaughter of tens of thousands, cost her untold 
misery extending over the years. 


There is a ready answer, of course. No na- 
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tion considers any price too high for the de- 
fense of its honor and its ultimate destiny. 
But how if a policy of peace is the policy dic- 
tated by national honor and our true destiny? 
How many people in this country desire the 
overrunning of Mexico? How many people 
fail to recognize that war with Mexico would 
mean the opening up of vast and dangerous 
problems which we are in no condition to at- 
tempt? Mr. Wilson, working for a great pur- 
pose, is censured for “mistakes” that have cost 
less than nations have gladly expended in a 
week’s campaign against some petty barbarian 
chieftain in Africa.—-The New York Evening 


Post. 
Q 


Plan to Retain Women Employees 


Perhaps if more companies would follow the 
plan of the California firm which has given a 
block of its valuable stock to one of its woman 
employees, providing she remains unmarried 
for ten years, there would be less cause for 
complaint that woman’s value as an assistant 
is lessened by the fact that just as she is 
trained into the work at hand she leaves business 
to marry. 

This California firm has drawn up a contract 
with the young woman, stipulating that if she 
remains unmarried for ten years the block of 
stock will be given as a consideration. If she 
decides to marry within that time, however, 
the stock reverts to the company. If she waits 
until the end of the contract term, she will 
have reached the age of thirty-four. 

Business holds little promise to a woman, 
as a matter of truth. Once in a while a woman 
vaults ahead in a big concern, but it is so seldom 
that it is noteworthy when discovered. It is 
a “news find.” She may enter the employ of 
a business firm on the same day that a young 
man fresh from her own business college class 
and of her own age may assume duties with 
the same company. She may work harder, 
serve more faithfully, in all ways be the su- 
perior of the young man, but if a vacancy for 
a “head” position is open, who is placed in line 
for it? The business man chooses the man 
because he considers him permanent. The girl 
drifts because there is no future for her. 

Of course, as long as Cupid continues to roam 
around, women will continue to forsake the 
business life quite willingly. There is some- 
thing to be said for the firm in the question. 
But likewise, as long as business life holds no 
real future for the woman—except in the rare 
instances—there also is something to be said 


for the girl. 
© 


Education 


Too many boys and girls are in school who 
might better be actively engaged in the shop, 
in the counting house, or the home. 

Those who do not care to avail themselves 
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of the opportunities provided should not have 
those opportunities forced upon them. 

Too much education is aimless. Much edu- 
cational folly goes by the name of culture. 
The aim should be to definitely fit themselves to 
be efficient in some particular thing. Too 
many who have passed through our public 
schools or colleges are incompetent; what they 
know, they do not know accurately and they 
cannot apply their knowledge. 

Three things at least we should expect as the 
result of education, whether of school or of 
college—intelligence, efficiency and integrity. 

“Knowledge is power” is a trite maxim, but 
it is true. There is a vast difference between 
one who knows and one who does not know; 
between a community which is intelligent and 
one which is ignorant. 

The most valuable knowledge does not consist 
in having at command a great mass of facts so 
much as in knowing how to get facts when 
needed. 

Intelligence implies not only knowledge but 
also good judgment in its use. 

Efficiency in the application of knowledge, 
facility for doing things accurately, is one of 
the choice fruits of a sound education. 

A marksman does not become skilled merely 
by being shown the technique of rifle practice. 
The piano and the violin one cannot learn to 
use well in like manner. The same precisely 
applies to any branch of knowledge. Our 
schools need, in all education, to take a leaf 
from the experience of musicians and athletes. 

But no education is worth while without in- 
tegrity, and in business and in public affairs 
there is no more vital need than that of abso- 
lute honesty. What is not obtained fairly one 
has no business to have at all. 


o) 


Running Out the Warship’s Net 


The great, gray battleship is strangely silent, 
but the officers and men grouped on the fore- 
castle, quarterdeck and amidships show that 
something out of the ordinary is about to hap- 
pen. 

In every other ship in the anchored fleet we 
can see the white-clad groups standing in their 
ordered ranks, for it is close on 9:30 A. M., 
and the admiral has announced his intention of 
putting the vessels under his command through 
some evolutions, says the London Answers. 

The staccato notes of “3 bells”—9:30—ring 
out across the water, and at the same instant a 
couple of flags go soaring up to the flagship’s 
masthead. Indistinct and distant though they 
are, the signalmen on the bridge have spotted 
their meaning, and before we quite understand 
what is happening there is a shrill squealing 
of pipes and the boatswain’s mates on deck are 
shouting at the pitch of their powerful lungs: 
“Out net defense!” The groups of men break 
and fly to their stations. Some go to where 
the wire-meshed torpedo nets lie rolled up 


on their shelves running round the ship’s side 
on a level with the upper deck, and begin cast- 
ing loose the securing chains; others are busy 
taking the end of an enormous wire hawser 
round the drum of the capstan on the fore- 
castle. But though every one seems excited, 
there is no confusion or. shouting; every man 
knows what he has to do—and does it, more- 
over, in silenée. 

Within thirty seconds all the officers in charge 
of the different sections are holding up little 
white flags to show that everything is clear. 
The commander on the bridge glances round, 
sees with satisfaction that no red flags are 
visible, and then gives an order to the blue- 
jacket bugler at his side. 

The man puts the instrument to his lips and 
blows one single strident note, and before 
the sound has died away the men along the 
ship’s sides have pushed the roll of net over- 
board and it is hanging with its bottom nearly 
touching the water and its upper edge still 
level with the upper deck. 

But the work is not yet done. 

The commander looks around again; but 
instead of all the flags being white one officer 
is displaying a red one. This shows that some- 
thing has jammed or is foul; and, frowning 
with annoyance, for it may cause delay, he 
seizes a megaphone. But, before he has time 
to put it to his lips, the obstruction has been 
cleared, the red flag has been replaced by white, 
and the bugler blows another shrill blast. 

By the time the bugle has sounded, the men 
on the forecastle, leaving everything else, have 
seized the free end of the wire and, falling back, 
throw all their weight upon it. The capstan 
revolves, the wire tautens and strains, and with 
a protesting grunt the head of the first boom 
slowly moves forward and outward. As it 
goes, the strain is transmitted to the other 
booms aiong the jackstay and they, too, are 
moving gradually. 

Faster and faster they go, until suddenly 
there comes the abrupt order, “Avast heaving!” 
from an officer on the forecastle. 

The capstan stops and, looking over the side 
of the ship, we see all the torpedo booms are 
strung out at right angles to the hull. The 
torpedo net, like a great steel curtain, hangs 
down for a depth of thirty feet into the sea. 
It extends for about two-thirds the entire length 
of the vessel, and any torpedos striking it will 
be caught and thus prevented from coming 
into contact with the ship herself. 

The commander on the batteship’s bridge 
looks around with a satisfied smile and as the 
men on the quarterdeck and forecastle disap- 
pear amidships, the red-white-and-blue pennant, 
to show we have finished, flutters at the yard- 
arm. From the time the signal was made it has 
taken a few seconds over three minutes. 

In another quarter of an hour the men are 
once more hard at work getting in the nets, 
Before very long the rolled-up net, looking like 
. Gigantic sausage, is being coaxed on to its 

elf. 
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Educating Oneself 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 179 and 180.) 
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Cold Air 
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(For key to this plate, see *‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 180 and 181.) 
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Build Up Your Vocabulary 








Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


By RUPERT P. SO RELLE 


Gives an explanation of the scientific methods used in training the successful 
contestants in the Fifth International Shorthand Speed Contest, and the 
matter used for practice. It was these methods that helped Mr. Swem to 
defeat writers like Bottome, Wood, Marshall; to make records in the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ speed contests of 268 words per minute on 
testimony, 237 words per minute on jury charge, and 192 words per minute 
on straight matter, and to make a world’s record for accuracy—-99.6% perfect. 

They helped Miss Tarr and Miss Werning to secure N. S. R. speed 
certificates for more than 200 words per minute. 

You can vastly increase both your speed and accuracy by following the 
methods of practice used by these writers. It gives the best collection of 
practice matter ever embodied in a book. 260 pages, bound in cloth, $1.00. 


Sample copy to teachers, fifty cents 


Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand 
PART ONE 
is all in shorthand, printed from plates made by an expert writer of Gregg 


Shorthand. We select at random some of the articles it contains simply to 
convey to your mind its possibilities for increasing your shorthand skill— 





—Practical Value of Literature What is a Patent? 
Lost Arts Electromagnets 
The Stenographer’s Qualifications International Arbitration 
The Art of Conversation Lincoln 


The Sensations of High Speed New Materials for Paper— 








These articles are the first forty-eight selections from the “Expert” course. The shorthand 
plates are being continued in each issue of this magazine. Announcement of the publication 


of Part 2 will be made later. 


Sixty-three page booklet. linen paper cover, fifty cents 
Sample copy to teachers, twenty-five cents 
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T IS VERY SIMPLE—just a thorough knowledge of your system and plenty of dictation. 
The former depends entirely upon you, the latter you can have at any hour of the day or 
night with one of my DICTATION OUTFITS—my matter or your matter—any speed from 

ten words per minute to far above 200—clear as a bell. Speed and salary are synonymous— 
do you want to better yours ? 
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Get Ready for the 
Biz Reporting 
Position 


Stenographers have recognized the 
great value of Efficiency Course much 
quicker than I ever dreamed of. 

I am determined that every student 
shall get the »zos¢ out of my Efficiency 
Course—all that the course and my 
personal suggestions and criticisms 
can give him. But I will be com- 
pelled soon to refuse to accept all 
further enrollments—at least tempor- 
arily—much as I regret to do so, if the 
present rate of enrollment continues. 

Enthusiastic letters keep pouring in— 
long before the students finish the course. 
This isa sample. I can’t print them all. 

You will please excuse me in not writing you 
as to how I enjov Efficiency Course I think it is 
fine. I have enjoyed every lesson sofar. I cannot 
explain in words what I think of the seventh les 
son. Itis simply great. I trust the rest to f 
low are as interesting as this lesson and the ones 
already past. I do not know many Gregg writers 
yet. and if I find any I will recommend your Eff 
ciency Course and t k of Court Practice. When 

yoked over the seventh lesson it pleased me s 


that I thought I would have to write you about it 
ALBerT A. ANDERER, JR., Philadelphia. Pa 


You may be missing an opportunity for 
advancement. It costs nothing to investi- 
gate. Why not ask about it today? Don’t 
forget to sign your name. Special mailing ar- 
rangements for students in foreign countries. 


COURT PRACTICE 


makes clear the qui certain road to shorthand 
reporting success. It’s seventy pages are packed 
fu { valuable ideas and practice for the advanced 
writer of Gregg Shorthand. It is the essence of 


my long years of experience out on the firing line 


actual reporting. Read what the experts say of it 


“1 sho ke to have had this valuable book for stucly 
pra y ' x whe I x ed : “ 
have « yf my er }). A. WILLIAMS 
on : rter, ¢ il Blufis, low 

Pr . P for 
‘ r for ¢ ' rting 
: ' war ¥ t y HER 
MANN F. Post, Court Reporter, C1 ‘Z 


Send 60 cents today for a copy 

The sooner you get this | k and begin to put 
into practice the things it teaches, the sooner your 
vdvancement will begin Every school should 


have this t k on exhibition, Ask about it, 


FRED H. GURTLER 


c) ag I w Reporters’ Asso 
COURT REPORTER 
1004 City Hall Square Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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One of the first things 
you will hear about the 


LIGHT TOUCH 


Remington-Monarch 
Typewriter 


is that the operators like it. The Mon- 
ARCH operators are always its strongest 
advocates. Of course,there is a rea- 
son. ‘The main reason is the lightness 
of the Monarcu Touch, But there is 
more even than this to the touch of the 
Mowarcu. The Monarch touch can be 
instantly adjusted to the touch of any 
operator. And any operator can make 
this adjustment—simply by the turning 
of one screw. 

Think of that! The exact touch that 
you prefer on a typewriter, the exact 
touch that suits you best, the exact touch 
that enables you to do the most and best 
work—you can get in an instant. Nat- 
urally, the operator of any other ma- 
chine can break in on the Monarcu 
instantly. And once they know it, the 
Monarch is always the machine they 
want. 

No wonder the operators like the 
Mownarcn. And, of course, the em- 
ployer gets the benefit. For the satis- 
faction of the operator is bound to mean 
better work and more of it. 
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~Ples ase send me, right away, full par 
ted FREE SCHOLARSHIP 
rtificate entitling me to 


Gon wr 
ti ir lin 
. RE DIT eer also a ce 


X Ve 00 Credit 


“on your complete Three Year Course in Law to” 


a rwith complete intormast ion regard ne 


Accept This 


~ *biigate myse fin no way, nor do I eaves 
ec anything. Send everything FREE 
es ' pA A. 
. 
5 
.. Name euenniiiesnand abe 


Refers too iato—Ht costs x 
nothing—If you write 

your name here ae 
at once you get our complete 


Home Training in Law 


$100 less, just as if you 
had sent us that much CASH 


’ 
World 8 Greatest Home Study Law getting that coupon in now, will hold the $100 credit for 
Course, for Almost Nothing you until you have had plenty of time to make up your 


mind. We want you to know wéy there is far greater 
demand for legally trained men now than there was a 
few years ag Our free booklet explains it. The 
legally trained man makes from $5,000 to $20,000 a year. 


* 
* 
_ 
7 
* 
7 
* 
. 





Address 


7 
— 
.* 
- 
. 







Fold, Tear 
Out and 











Using that coupon cuts the cost down 
to unbelievable figures and brings it within 


reach of every body. This does not refer to any shortened 


law Course. It refers to our regular, complete Three 
opel ew AP Re ag ety You Can Learn Law At Home 
volume law library—everything, exactly the same as if . niree ‘ ve . . “ati 

y : -guITes rt ? < mm. 
ees hadi Ball the. auaminn uelen-anentee thaammetenen It requires no advanced education 
which has been recommended and takenby distinguished The fact that this advertisement has inter- 
men all over the country. This is the Largest Law School est ed you proves that you are above the average in 
for Home Study in the World—over 40,000 students. intelligence. Y ou can easily understand the simplified 


method of study originated by this school. We coach 





Investigate Today, You Risk Not a Cent 
It does not put you to the least ex- 


pense or obligation to fill out and send in the 
FREE coupon. Nobody will call on you or bother 
you iny way But you will receive our free booklet 
explaining | overyt me and if you then decide to take 


; 
rex 


the Cour u t Certificate in paying us, 
just as if “it were a a $100 bill. 


Big Demand for Legally Trained Men 
—at $5,000 to $20,000 a Year 
Don’t let that coupon get away from 

you. You will note that it is a thirty day 


limited coupon. Act before it is toolate. If you have 











AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, Dept.390Y, Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


all graduates free until ches pass the bar examination. 
Many men, no morecapable than you, stadied at home 
in odd hours and are now making $5,000 to $20,000 a 
year. They happened to hear of the big opportunity in 
law sooner than you did, that is al But it is not too 
late. The demand will be even greater in the future. 


, . 
Don’t Throw Away $100 By Delaying 
—Use Free Coupon 

You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by quick action. If you decide 
you don't want to study law, simply drop the matter. It 
hasn't cost youacent. But don't throw $100 away merely 
because you are not sure now what action you will take. 
Investigate. Fill in the free coupon. Write plainly. 
Do not hesitate—act, before you turn the page. 
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Printing Point Does Not 
Bob Up and Down 


Center at which the type is directed 
is at rest when impression is made 





Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 





Inan L, C. Smith & Bros. ‘Typewriter 


the spot on the paper which is to receive the type impression 
is stationary at the instant the type hits. The carriage does not 
bob up and down when the shift is made to write capitals. 
Why? Because the type is shifted—not the carriage. 


The only movement of the carriage is back and forth on its 
closely adjusted ball-bearing runways—and this does not take 
place while the print is being made. ‘There is no lifting of the 
carriage. 

This is one reason why L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriting is 


free from blurs and every letter in the right place. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Home Office and Factory 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
s, 
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Teachers’ Agencies 





Rice GROWTH MEANS WORTH 
POSH IONS Your succe ss—a prosperous business—a satisfactory 


income—a position of trust and honur—whatever it may 
FOR GO , : 
: be, is, very likely, the result of real worth Measure us 


COMMI RC Al by the same yardstick. Our business has grown by 


leaps and bounds. At this time the manager and his 


T FAC Hf RS four assistants are hustling for those who want safe, 


efficient service. During July and August we shall help 


OUR nee 
\ ) / good schools and good commercial teachers in practi- 
ae IAL cally every section of the country. Write us your needs, 
, We want to serve you. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Robert A. Grant, Manager Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 








The Pratt T hers’ A From California to Massachusetts 
e fa eac ers gency come the calls for commercial teachers— high schools, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York business colleges, and normals,—the very best posi- 
Recommends college and normal graduates. spe —— = & yr yy po, phe bid our 
alists, and other teachers to colleges and schools ranks and get t pest the market affords 1 you 
ane ~ A = ever see our literature )—it is different,—it is free for 
The Agency receives many calls for commercial the asking. Our service is different; our plans are 
teachers from public and private schools, and busi unique rite us what you want,—do it now. 


a WM. 0. PRATT, Manager eee ASS'N 














FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY *"2iicxas"™ 


Over 38,000 Positions Filled. 3ist Year, We have this year broken all previous records 
of the Agency. We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies, and for the fall of 1914. 
Circular and membership form sent on application. 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 











60 Gregg Positions This is written June |, and we have 60 Gregg positions 


open. Some for men; some for women. Some in private 
schools; many in high schools. We have just sent Gregg teachers to the Western Norma! College, Shenandoah, 
lowa; Massey Business College, Richmond, Va., and Colby Academy, New London, N. H. May we help 
you? “No position, no pay” is our motto. 
THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager A Specialty by a Specialist 35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 





Chicago—4l4 -416 Steinway Hall 

B. F, Clark Teachers Agency Lincoln/ Neb “First National Bank Bidg. 
< Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bldg 

Spokane, Wash.—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


THE AGENCY WITH THE SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR 








A HOST OF OPPORTUNITIES 


At the present date (June Ist) we have more than three hundred vacancies for 
commercial teachers at salaries from $50 to $225 per month. Surely there is a 


position ia this list for youu FREE REGISTRATION. 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Incorporated - BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


reachers of COMMERCE, BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND and of all kinds of Vocational 
Good Salaries. . 


Thirtieth Year. 
Work in daily demand, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 





SPOKANE, WASH. 


Send for our booklet reaching as a Business 








THE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


The only Agency in the Northwest for com 
mercial teachers only. Send for application 
blank and full particulars. 


F. B. CAREY, Manager 
1712 East Fifth Street Duluth, Minn. 





WANTED 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
to enroll with us 
for positions paying as high as $1650. 


Wm. Penn Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
Lancaster, Pa. 














ry. ry. + ry ‘ , 
THE 'THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from em 

»yers. Has good teachers for any position at apy time 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


pl 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. 


E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 








WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 
The Only New unabridged dictionary in 
many years, 

An Mneyologedia. Contains the pith and 
essence of an authoritative library. 
The Only dictionary with the New 

Divided Page. 
400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Lllustrations. Cost $400,000, 
Write for sample pages. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Mention this paper, receive FREE, set of Pocket Maps. 











BUY A BUSINESS COLLEGE— 


A money maker, a bargain, be independent, 
address 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
MARION, INDIANA 


School proprietors, we have buyers for you if you 
want to sell a Business College. 














REMEMBER — We must have three weeks’ notice to 
If your August number 
will be too late to catch you at your present location, 


effect a change of address. 


don’t delay giving us your “vacation’’ address at once. 
Mailing lists are made up on the 25th of the month prior 
Remember that date! 





to publication. 





MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has an excellent list of teachers, many with college training. Call for good teachers coming in. 
wanting better teachers and teachers wanting better positions should write us. 


“The Agency That Gets Results” B. O. McADAMS, Mgr., Harlan, lowa 


Schools 








Commercial Teachers Wanted 


FOR WESTERN POSITIONS, for Public Schools, Normal Schools and Colleges, throughout the entire West. 
WRITE US TODAY for FREE BOOKLET showing 











how we place our Teachers. (The Largest Teachers’ ig iat SS 
Agency in ths Rocky Mountain Region.) ROCKY NT IFA CHIF RS’ 


DENVER ,.COLO 


WM. RUFFER, Manager BdZuce@g@ausie ss 

















Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Will enroll good teachers. 

2. Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mippie 
Srares, and the Great West and Nortuwesr, 

3. Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions, 

4. Will send full particulars on request. 


WRITE FOR OUR 


PLANS TO-DAY 
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THE 





CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Seeley-Allen School of Commerce, G. M. 
Thomas, Secretary; Mrs. Eva M. Allen*, Miss Gertrude M 
Thomas*, Principals Shorthand Department. 


COLORADO 


DENVER—Barnes Commercial School, E. C. Barnes, President; 
Mrs. H. E. Barnes, Principal Shorthand Department 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN—The Butler School, Sidney Perlin Butler, 
President; Ernest M. Butler, Principal Shorthand Department 


ILLINOIS 


AURORA—Gregg- Aurora Business College, J. R. Hadley. 
Principal; Miss anes Marshall*, Principal Shorthand Dept. 


CHICAGO—Gregg School, Henry J. Holm, Principal; Kitty 
ixon*, Principal Shorthand Department. 
LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—Mielly’s Business College, Edmond F. 
Mielly, President; E. F. Mielly*, Principal Shorthand Department. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—Burdett College, C. A. Burdett, President; Effie C. 
Sweetser, Principal Shorthand Department. 


G R EGG 


Asterisk (*) after name indicates Certificated Gregg 





WRITER 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SCHOOLS TEACHING GREGG SHORTHAND 


Announcements are inserted in this department at a charge of $12 a year 


payable in advance 


Teacher 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH—Duluth Business | niversity, W ( McCarter 
President; Eddith Maichel*, Principal Shorthand Department 


SAINT PAUIL Nichols Expert School, Malcolm E. Nichols, 


President; Harnet M. Huff*, Pracipal Shorthand Department 
SAINT PAUL—Rasmussen Practical Business School, Walter 
Rasmussen’, President 

MISSOURI 
CARTHAGE —Rude Bros. Business College, F. M 
President; M. Faye Rude, Principal Shorthand Department 

NEW YOPK 

NEW YORK CITY—Drake Business School, T 
Principal; Certihcated Teachers 

OREGON 
PORTLAND—Behoke- Walker Business College, |. M. Walker, 


President; Immogene Warren*, Principal Shorthand Department 


Rude, 


G. O'Brien, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Douglas Business Colleges, McKeesport, Char- 
Warren Douglas, President. 


PITTSBURG 
leroi, Connellsville, Uniontown 
TENNESSEE 
KNOX VILLE—Knoxrville Business College, Hu Woodward, 

President; F. J. Williams*, Principal Shorthand Department 








GREGG ERASER TRAY 



























MODERN METHODS SUGGEST THAT 


BELONG 


THIS TYPEWRITER NECESSITY SAVES 


BESIDES CULTIVATING 


“A place for everything, and ¢ 


Sent prepaid on receipt of Fifty Cents 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Pencils, 

Erasers, 

Pins, Etc. 

WITHIN YOUR REACH. 


Time, 

Disappointment, 

Trouble, 

GOOD HABITS. 


verything in its place."’ 


Chicago 
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Males Old Rene Tall 
Gace” Sn spl pour A New Binder for 
wees | The Gres Writer 


night without removing 
minute o selied hands. 

tig houses order by dozen. Or- 

der « tr rial vial today of send a dim rib- 

ben with loc coin—we'|l return it renewed. 


tenu-R ».449 EF. Charch St, Marshalltown, Ia 
Dest ‘S. eo in Goomte. England, Australia H ( US SA N | Ss of Greggites 
desire to retain their current 
4 Vest-pocket size. copies of The Gregg Writer in 


Most p le ° 
4 book of ite kind attractive form for ready reference. 


ket. : : 
a Ey For their convenience we have had 
| y th 

SS manufactured a supply of what we 

dispensable in : “ - 
the office, schoolroom. and home. Published in three consider the best binder made— 
editions: green leather, gold edges, index cents; > nines 
red leather, red edges, {adexed. SD cents; cloth, aot TH E DOW S T 
indexed, 25 cents. Write for agents’ terms and "free 
illustrated catalogue, desc ribiag ", oon »lete series 0 
commercial text-books. IOAL TEXT 
BOOK O00., Euclid Avenue end ih an A ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE 8AM is most desirabk » positions, pleasant 
surroundings, good pay, steady work } ~ hours, promotions 
on merit. Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed Full information and questions used by the 
Civil Service Commission free 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































TENOGRAPHERS 





Sen ies SQ9OO 10 
crm $1500 


Please look at your address 
Importan label, and if your subscription 
has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us promptly, 
giving both old and new address. 























The right pencil does make 
difference—both in y ous work @ This binder holds one or a dozen copies equally 
and after the day’s work is over. well, and can be expanded to cover more than a 
, 
. ear’s issues if desired 
Che smoothness of yoar 6 
@ The magazines are easily and quickly inserted 
and removed without mutilation 
9 STENOGRAPHER @ The stiff board backs are covered with handsc me 
black cloth. The title of the magazine is star:ped 
PENCILS 
in gold on the cover. 
f their To our subscribers in the United State. 
perfection. Send 10 this binder will be supplied at a cost oi 
conte ia thames fot $1.50, which includes postage cherges. 
hit mp cage Rates for foreign orders quoted on request. 
Sera: samp : Send your remittance to 


No. 137-J. 
The Gress Writer 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 7 2 
Jersey City, N. J. 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


iS a part « 
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THE TYPEWRITER FOR EFFICIENT WORK 
THE NEW 


MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 


SIBLE 


meets ALL the requirements of the practical 
typist. 
Carries two styles of type, or two different lan- 
guages AT ONCE. 
“JUST TURN THE KNOB” and change instantly from pica type to I/talics, or 
from English to German, Russian, etc. 
GREATEST SPEED AND EASIEST TOUCH OF ANY TYPEWRITER. 


Lasts thirty years. Gw pe 
STUDENTS:—We have a number of No. 2 and Gentlemen 
No. 12 rebuilt Hammonds in perfect condition at Please give me more information about 


: f $25.00 the Multiplex Hammond 
prices from $25. up. , 
Name 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, Address. 


69th Street and East River NEW YORK, N. Y. City & State 
































GREGG SHORTHAND MAGAZINE 


Edited by JOHN A. MORRIS 


What the “Gregg Writer” is to American shorthand 
writers, our new publication, ““The Gregg Shorthand 
Magazine” is to English writers. It gives the news 
and views of shorthand in the United Kingdom. 
With the first numbers issued, it made a great im- 
pression abroad. 


The magazine is edited by Mr. John A. Morris, a journalist of 
long experience, who wrote the Pitman system twenty years before 
learning Gregg Shorthand. He is a fluent, well-informed writer, 
and fully qualified to discuss shorthand matters with authority. 


American writers can obtain the magazine through any of our offices 
The subscription is 75 cents a year. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


21 Harrington Street, Liverpool 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE 
And Here’s How 


“The Stenographer” of Philadelphia 
and 
“The Phonographic World” of New York City 


Two healthy, thriving magazines combined and 
published as 


“THE STENOGRAPHER and 
PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 


under the editorial management of Mr. James N. Kimball of 
New York City, and to be issued monthly from the Philadel- 
phia ofhce of “The Stenographer,”’ under its present business 
management 
118 union means a combined circulation many times greater 
than any other independent shorthand publication. 
Further, it means the bringing into one channel of such 
ditorial matter from its editor and his associates and contribu- 
tors generally as will place it in the lead in shorthand literature. 
na l, the « onsolidation will make tor broader, better work 
than has been done heretofore by the individual magazines, an 
will cover a scope among the students, practising stenographers, 
and reporters, made possible only through such a bicorporal 
organization 


ONE DOLLAR A YBAR. SAMPLE COPY, TEN CENTS 


Send the names of ten stenographers and receive an 
attractive booklet. 





STENOGRAPHIC WORLD PUB. CO. 
428 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE 
BUSINESS JOURNAL 


Best courses in penmanship. Best ar- 





ticles on Business Methods, Higher 


Accounting, Office Management, 


Salesmanship, and Advertising. 
Canadian news, Office Device re- 
ports. Indispensable to men and 
women engaged in commercial work. 
$!.00 a year. 


LESS THAN 9c A MONTH 
Best Commercial School 
News 
Sample Copy, 5 Two-Cent Stamps 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 














Muscular Movement Writing 
As Taught Through The Palmer Method 


Lends Itself Readily to the Practice of 


Gregg Shorthand 


Efficiency in the Palmer Method and expertness in Gregg Shorthand are inter- 
dependable qualities. One strengthens the other. If you are an expert in the short- 
hand end of the proposition, why not qualify in 





We offer you a fascinating course THROUGH CORRESPONDENCE. Failure is 
impossible if you enroll with us and do your part, 

The entire cost of the course is only $10, time limited to one year. You can probably 
complete the course in less than one year and obtain a beautiful teachers’ certificate 
recommending you as well qualified to teach the Palmer Method of Business Writing. 


The Palmer Method is surely becoming the uni- 
versalsystem. It has been adopted for 10,000 out 
of the 15,000 classes of New York City. In 1910 it 
was officially adopted for all the public schools 
of Chicago and Boston. In 1911 it was adopted by 
Detroit. The same year it was adopted for all 


the public schools of Arizona. Last year it was 
officially adopted by the State of Montana. This 
year it has been adopted by theStates of Oregon 
and Idaho. Approximately, the Palmer Method 
is used in more than 8,000 Cities, Towns and 
Villages in the United States and Canada. 


There is a constant call for expert Palmer Method teachers and especia'ly for those whe are quali- 
fied in shorthand and typewriting. Think it over and let us hear from you. 








THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY - 


Correspondence School Department 
30 Irving Place - 








NEW YORK CITY 
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The Factors of 














STENOGRAPHERS 


rHERE IS A LARGE DEMAND for competent young 
men stenographers from mining and mercantile companies 
throughout the west. We can locate you with little delay. 
Business Men's Clearing House, Denver, Colo. 





BUSINESS COLLEGES 


FOR SALI A well-established Business School in New 


York City Fine location Doing good business; having 
made enough to retire $5,000.00 cash down. Address 
“S. B.S care Greco Warrer. 


FOR SALE—High-class business college in prosperous 
city in Western Canada. Splendid district—no opposition. 
For particulars address ““Canada,”’ care Garoo W aires. 


FOR SALE—Controlling or entire interest in high-class 
business college, located in good Colorado city. $1200 will 
handle. A rare chance for some one. Address “A. R.,” 
care Gaeca Writer 





COMMERCIAL TEACHERS WANTED 


QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED TEACHERS for 
WESTERN HIGH SCHOOLS SHOULD REGISTER 
NOW Free registration to graduates. Write today. 
Business-Men’s Clearing House, Denver, Colo. 





POSITION WANTED—TEACHERS 


POSITION WANTED-—-A young man with college train- 
ing desires position in commercial school. Eiht years ex- 
perience. Address ‘“‘H. W.,” care Garao Waitex 





HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
JOBS. $65 to$150 month. Parcel Post and Income Tax 
making hundreds appointments. Vacations. Life jobs. 
“Pull” unnecessary. Common education sufficient. List 
of positions available sent free. Write immediately 

Franklin Institute, Dept. H45, Rochester, N. Y 





AGENTS WANTED 


BRANCH AGENCIES for our product wanted in every 
city and town. All your friends will want to help you and 
get their money’s worth besides. ,RENU-RIBN Company, 
Agency Ma>ager, 449 Church St., Marchalltown, lowa 





OPPORTUNITY 


“HOW TO OBTAIN SPEED IN SHORTHAND.” 
Scientifically explained. Proven by experience Price 
50c by mail. Special to colleges. E. L. Klump, 17 Howard 
St.. Newark, N. J. 





BOOKS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure 
and generous pay. lifetime employment. Just ask for 
book = S-1173. Noebligation Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


New York 





Shorthand Speed 





epitomizes the experience of one 
f Pit- 


manic Shorthand, David Wolfe 


of the successful writers « 


Brown, late official reporter in 
the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. It is well worth reading 
and study by any writer of short- 


hand, regardless of system. 


**Get the Motion” 


That skillful and long-experienced re- 
porter, Theo. C. Rose, of Elmira, N. 
Y., wrote of ‘“The Factors of Short- 
hand Speed’’: 

‘I used to think that what I needed was 
to see a practical reporter write, so that 
I might ‘get the motion.’ Your book 
must supply the earnest student with 
that necessary ‘motion,’ so far as words 
can do it.’’ 


James E. Munson, the eminent reporter 
and shorthand author, said of ‘‘F actors 
of Shorthand Speed’’: 

**I do not know of any publication that 
will compare with it as a guide to speed 
in shorihand execution.’ 


The last edition of 194 pages is 
handsomely bound in cloth and 


printed on superior paper. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Efficiency Text Books for the 
Commercial Department 


ee 














more complete course. In the Shorthand Department the student must 

know more than formerly about Business English, about office routine, and 
the machinery of business. We have published two books that most adequately 
meet this new demand. 


Applied Business English and Correspondence 
By Hupert A. Hacar 


is just what its name implies. It takes the student through a brief but thorough review of the 
essential principles and furnishes abundant practice in application It helps him quickly to 


r VHE demand in the business school today is for greater efficiency and a 


develop an accurate style of writing. Then follows a thorough and intensely interesting 
course in business correspondence, written from the new point of view It is a distinct addi 
tion to correspondence literature and is indorsed by business men. There is nothing in it of 
the dry, hackneyed, old-style letter writing. It enables the student to write letters that pro- 


duce results. Sample copy to teachers, 50c. 


Office Training for Stenographers 
By Rupert P. SoRELLE 


has been accurately described as ‘‘the book that gives experience.’’ It contains twelve sec- 
tions, each dealing with a vital phase of othce work that the stenographer | called upon to 
pertorm. 

Some of the topics treated are: dictation, system in transcribing; office routine; inclo- 
sures; remittances; outgoing and incoming mail; postal information; filing; form letters; 
shipping; business ethics; meeting callers; billing; telephoning and telegraphing; editing dix 
tated matter, etc. All the principles are applied in the exercises. Hundreds of the leading 
schools are using it; among these are the University of California and Columbia University, 
New York. Sample copy to teachers, 75c. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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As finely trained as the fingers 
of the skilled musician are those 
of the Tulloss Touch Writer. 

And this skill has been acquired, 
not vy smcreased practice at the 
machine, laut by Zssened practice. 

The secact is the wonderful 
Tulloss Special Finger Traini 
a series of Gymnastic Exercises 
for the development of finger mus- 
cles, to be practiced away from 
the machine. 

These Exercises lessen by two- 
thirds to three-fourths the amount 
of machine - practice © required. 
They increase ability from the 
very first day’s use. They pro- 
duce a speed and accuracy other- 
wise unattainable. 

Attention- Arresting Ability! 

Tulloss Touch Writers are in a 
class by themselves. They are the 
world’s speediest and most accu- 
rate operators. "Their work is al- 


mest absolutely free from errors. 
A speed of 75 to 90 words per 


minute is guaranteed to every stu- , 


dent. Money back otherwise. 
Many go far beyond that. 

This seemingly marvelous abil- 
ity comes simply from the applica- 
tion of scientific training methods. 
The secret of expertness in type- 
writing is not long-continued prac- 
tice. It is the development and 
use of a// needed finger-muscles. 

Mere machine practice will 
never accomplish this. It merely 





strengthens muscles already in 


use. 
How Secured 


What is needed is that unused 
but much-needed muscles be devel- 
oped and trained—made usable in 
typewriting. : 

Tulloss Training does this. It 
gymnastically trains every finger— 
every finger muscle—into highest 
efficiency. It renders the fingers 
nimble, flexible, perfectly con- 
trolled, extremely rapid in their 
movements. It results in the 
ability described above. 

This System is particularly de- 
signed for the needs of the typist 
at work, It’s study will not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the 
doing of the regular typewriting. 


Taught By Mail Only 


The Tulloss System is never 
taught in business schools. It is 
taught direct by mail only, through 
the Tullcss Expert Training 
Course. It has been the standard 
speed-method for 13 years. ‘Tul- 
loss graduates are everywhere— 
always rapid, accurate, writing 
with utmost ease, highly paid. 


Money in Typewriting 


Typewriting speed pays! Medi- 
ocre typewriting ability always 
keeps salaries down. Expert abil- 
ity pays dig. 





Business men are demanding it. 
They gladly pay high salaries to 
those who possessit. ~ 

You may have thought that your 
typewriting ability has little to do with - 
your salary. In the eyes of your em- 
ployer it has much to do with it. We 
can show you letters from hundreds 
of your fellow-operators whose sal- 
aries have been doubled—even trebled 


—in this way. 


A Free Book 


A beautiful 48- e Sree book, just from 
the press, tel!s all about this salary-raising 
system and how yop can quickly, easily, 
and at very slight expense make yourself 
mastor of it. 

The book describes in detail the wonder- 
ful Special Exercises, tells fully WHY they 
produce such striking results, gives abun- 
dant proof both as to the ability-building 
and salary-ratsing qualities of our Course. 

It will be sent free of charge to any type- 
writer user who is interested. If you write 
at once, you will also receive information 
regarding our Free Scholarshi~.Offer. open 
for a short time only. 

If you want more speed in typewriting; 
more accuracy; more salary, fill out and 
mail this coupon today—vow. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


The Talloss Schoo! of Touch Ty pewriting, 
867 College Mill, Springfeld, Ohio. 

Please send me, at once. free of charge, your 48- 
page book, and details of your Free Scholarship 
Offer, 

















World’s Record for Accuracy Established on the 


Remington Typewriter 


In Brooklyn, on Saturday afternoon, April 25th, 85 students representing 20 


different schools, contésted for the New York Me tropolitan 


Below are given the records of the 17 leaders in’th« contest. 


hoel Championship 


in Typewriting. 





¥ » . P< r . “4 
Machine Name Gross | Errors| N Greed | Gens Posit*n 
Remington Evelyn Masloff 627 0 627 100 | I 
Remington | Lena Lustig.. 519 519 i 100 2 
Remington | Bertha Dickens. 570 l 565 ‘ 99.12 3 
Remington John Murcott 527 l §22 | 99.05 +4 
Remington | Helen Perlmutter 620 2 610 { 98.38] 5 
Remington | Mary Postis.. 575 2 565 98. 26 6 
Remington | May Edison 539 2 529 98.14 7 
Remington Beatrice Lazarus 778 4 758 0 97.42) 8 
Remington Lena Blum. 644 } 624 } 96.89 9 
Remington Blanche Friedman 590 4 570 ) | 96.61 10 
Remington Sadie Hauptman 580 $ 560 ; 96.55 il 
Underwood Esther Marcus 763 7 728 { 95.41 12 
Remington Mildred Borodkin. 8 847 8 807 . 95.27 13 
Underwood | Alice Schafer... ... ices 6 558 37 94.89 i4 
Remington | Ben Wallack....... 548 6 518 34 94.52] 15 
Remington Samuel Cooperberg.... .. | 717 s 677 45 94.42 16 
Underwood | Robert Warring Fs) if a7 7 552 8 | 94.03 17 


Miss Evelyn Masloff, Wood’s Business School, was awarded the gold medal 
and the title:-—Champion School Typist of the New York City Metropolitan 
District, 1914. 

Other honors achieved on the Remington at this contest wer 

Benjamin Brown, Euclid Business School, Fastest School Typist in the 
New York City Metropolitan District. 

Miss Lena Lustig, Wood’s Business School, Champion School Typist of the 
Borough of Brooklyn, 1914. 

Miss Mildred S. Borodkin, Wood’s Business School, Amateur Champion 
Typist, New York City Metropolitan District, 1914. 


That accuracy js the first requirement in typewriting is universally recog- 


nized. It is also recognized that in the instruction of the pupil in typewriting,° 


accuracy must be taught first, before any other form of proficiency is possible. 
Wood’s Business School, where fourteen of the students whose names are listed 
above learned typewriting, is equipped with Remington Typewriters exclusively. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
| Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 
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